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HON. ARETAS BLOOD. 


When, in 


eighteenth century, a few hardy pio- 


the early part of the 
neers gathered about Amoskeag falls 
to found a settlement in the wilder- 
ness, they were prepared to wrest a 
livelihood from the sterile soil, and 
defend their possessions and families 
Indian 
frontier settlement, greatly exposed 
to attack, but it was shunned by the 
dusky dreaded the 
prowess and the unerring aim of the 
atethe falls 
carried the war into Canada, and in 


from marauders. It was a 


warriors, who 


new comers. The men 


return for early Indian atrocities the 
Rangers retaliated with sword and 


fire-brand in distant savage fast- 
nesses. Though stern and warlike 
and aggressive, these children of 


Scotch Covenanters and Massachu- 
setts Puritans were law-abiding and 
God-fearing men and women. There 
were Goffe, Hildreth, Kidder, McNeil, 
Stark, Hadley, Stevens, Martin, Em- 
erson, Perham, Blodgett, Nutt, Ri- 
dell, MceMurphy, Hall, McClintock, 
Dickey, Gamble, Anderson, Leslie, 
whose descendants have left an im- 
press on state and national history. 


While using Amoskeag falls for fish- 
ing for shad, for salmon, and for 
lamprey-eels, the most sanguine of 
those early settlers in his wildest 
dreams could not have pictured the 
fair city of Manchester, with its tens 
of thousands of busy artisans, which 
the future was to uprear on the banks 
of the Merrimack river. 

In the early part of the present cen- 
tury, when this continent had received 
the impetus of freedom, and the peo- 
ple were surging onward to occupy 
our vast domain, the highest honors 
and the richest rewards lay in politi- 
cal preferment. The greatest intel- 
lects were devoted to law, to states- 
Ship-build- 
ing and foreign commerce offered a 


manship, or to politics. 


field for the energies of the most ad- 
venturous. Agriculture was the great 
occupation of the American people. 
The growth of the cities, centres of 
commerce and government, was slow 
and gradual. The advent of the rail- 
road was the dawn of a new era in 
the history of the world. Steam had 
already been utilized for ocean travel, 
but the locomotive was destined to 
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revolutionize human destiny. It an- 
nihilated distance; it brought the 
products of mill and farm to points 
of distribution ; it put the vast inte- 
rior of our country in connection with 
our sea-board; it united the North 
and the South, the East and the 
West, in an imperishable union; it 
made possible the rapid growth of 
our great cities. It vastly increased 
human wants and necessities, and 
opened up a thousand channels for 
the energy and work of mankind. 
After the railroad came electricity, 
commerce and manufacturing on a 
gigantic scale, mines, banking, insur- 
ance, and the complicated business of 
a great nation, in which large for- 
tunes could be accumulated. From 
farm and college hall the brightest 
minds and keenest intellects have 
been drawn to the counting-house, 
the machine-shop, and the railroad 
office. 

The highest elevations in rank, in 
honor, and in emolument have been 
gained by self-made men. By their 
skill and ability great enterprises 
have been started and successfully 
carried on, and their labors have been 
appreciated and rewarded. A self- 
made man, honored, respected, and 
successful, is the subject of this 
sketch,—Hon. Aretas Blood, of Man- 
chester,—a man whose name will ever 
be inseparably connected with the de- 
velopment of the massive locomotive 
in use to-day, and with the inception 
and growth of the railroad system of 
the United States. 


ANCESTRY. 


The Blood family is one of the old- 
est in New England. The original 
pioneer, the ancestor of most of the 





Hon. Aretas Blood. 


name in this country, was James 
Blood, said to have been a brother of 
Col. John Blood, known in English 
history for his designs on Charles I. 
James Blood and his wife Ellen came 
from Paddington, Nottingham coun- 
ty, England, and settled in Concord, 
Mass., as early as 1639. He hada 
great estate, and died November 17, 
1683. His wife Ellen died in 1674. 

2. Richard Blood, son of James 
and Ellen Blood, was one of the first 
settlers and largest proprietors of 
Groton. He was town-clerk in 1668. 
His wife’s name was Isabel. 

3. James Blood, son of Richard 
and Isabel Blood, lived in Groton. 
He married (1) Elizabeth Longley, 
September 7, 1669; (2) Abigail. He 
was killed by the Indians September 
13 (or October 13), 1692. 

4. John Blood, son of James and 
Abigail Blood, was born in Groton, 
March 16, 1689; married July 13, 
1712, Joanna Nutting, of Groton; 
settled in his native town, and died 
August 23, 1758, in the 70th year of 
his age. 

&. Moses Blood, son of John and 
Joanna (Nutting) Blood, was born 
in Groton, November 25, 1724; set- 
tled in Pepperell; married Elizabeth 
Stone, June, 27 1745; and died in 
Pepperell. 

6. Sewall Blood, son of Moses and 
Elizabeth (Stone) Blood, was born 
in Pepperell, May 24, 1756; married 
Molly Kendall, of Shirley, April 9, 
1786 ; and was a soldier of the Revo- 
lution. He died in Windsor, Vt., in 


1813; his widow in 1814. 

7. Nathaniel Blood, son of Sewall 
and Mary (Kendall) Blood, was born 
in Shirley, August 17, 1788; mar- 
ried Roxellana Proctor, a daughter 














Hon. Aretas Blood. 


of Isaac Proctor, a soldier of the 
Revolution, and settled in Windsor, 
Vt. He died in Waltham, Mass., in 
1876; she died in 1865. Both were 
active members of the Congregational 
chureh. 

8. Aretas Blood, son of Nathaniel 
and Roxellana (Proctor) Blood, was 
born in Weathersfield, Vt., October 
8, 1816. 

It will be seen by the foregoing 
line of ancestors that Mr. Blood is a 
direct descendant of those sturdy 
Puritans who in the old country 
maintained their rights by force of 
arms, and planted a colony here on 
the bleak shores of New England to 
obtain religious toleration. They had 
to defend their homes from a cruel 
and treacherous foe, and later to 
withstand the encroachments of a ty- 
ranical government across the ocean. 
Their courage and foresight laid the 
foundations of our free and beautiful 
New England of to-day. 
to us the’ 


They gave 
church, the 
town-meeting,—the basis of our pros- 
perity. We indebted to 
them for sound and healthy bodies, 


school, the 


are also 
and minds relieved from superstition 
and ignorance. From his ancestors 
Mr. Blood inherited many sterling 
qualities,—good judgment, sound 
common-sense, executive ability of a 
very high order, courage to undertake 
herculean tasks, the perseverance to 
conduct them to a successful termi- 
nation, and the requisite caution to 
keep him from embarking in any save 
safe enterprises. 

When Aretas Blood was three years 
old his parents removed tou Windsor, 
Vt., where he remained until seven- 
teen years of age, improving the 
meagre advantages afforded by the 
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He 
was then apprenticed to the trade of 
blacksmith, which he worked at about 
two years and a half, and then be- 
came a machinist. In 1840 he jour- 
neyed to Evansville, Ind., where he 
worked at his trade until June 17, 
1841, when he started eastward in 
search of employment. He travelled 
on, however, still in quest of work, 
and it was not until he reached North 
Chelmsford, Mass., that he found 
employment for his ready and willing 
hands. 


common schools of those days. 


After remaining there a short 
time, he subsequently went to Lowell 
as a machinist in the Lowell Machine- 
shop. Here he remained seven years, 
and then went to Lawrence, where he 
commenced the manufacture of ma- 
chinists’ tools for the large machine- 
shop then in process of erection at 
that place. Here the character of 
the man asserted itself. His ability 
demanded greater scope, and soon 
after he assumed the management of 
the establishment there, and began 
the manufacture, by contract, 
tools, turbine-wheels, 


of 
locomotives, 
stationary engines, and other ma- 
His untiring energy had at 
last found its reward: he was mas- 
ter of the September 7, 
1853, he went to Manchester and es- 
tablished the Vulean Works, under 
the name of Bailey, Blood & Co., 
for the manufacture of locomotives. 


chinery. 


business. 


Business was first commenced in Me- 
chanics’ row, but in the spring of 
1854 buildings were erected on the 
present location, and in the same 
year the company was incorporated 
as the Manchester Locomotive Works, 
with Oliver W. Bailey as agent. He 
was succeeded in 1857 by Mr. Bldod, 
who has since resided in Manchester, 
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and has given his personal super- 
vision to the business. 

The Locomotive Works are located 
on Canal street, and cover about six 
acres. The machine-shop is a sub- 
stantial building, parallel with Canal 
street, two stories in height, 430 feet 
in length, and 84 in width. The 
wood-shop is also a two-story build- 
ing, 100 feet long and 40 feet wide ; 
the blacksmith-shop is 365 feet long 
and 50 feet wide; the boiler-shop, 
205 feet long and 52 feet wide. There 
is also a large brick building, 230 by 
36 feet, for making brass castings 
and building steam fire-engines. In 
the spring of 1872, Mr. Blood pur- 
chased the steam fire-engine business 
of the Amoskeag Company, with the 
good-will and the patents, and now 
manufactures the **Amoskeag En- 
which is the old engine in 
name only, as it has been entirely re- 


gine,” 


modelled, and is now one of the most 
complete, perfect, and efficient en- 
gines manufactured. There are now 
over 650 of these engines in use. 
Here are also built all kinds of hose 
carriages, fire apparatus,&c. A grad- 
uate of this machine shop—Mr. Blod- 
gett—has lately been elected by the 
New Jersey legislature to represent 
that state in the United States sen- 
ate. 

Mr. Blood has proved one of the 
most successful locomotive builders 
in the country, 1,330 having been 
at these The 
have a giving 


turned out works. 


works capacity of 
700 skilled = work- 


and of turning out 150 locomo- 


employment to 
men, 
tives and 50 steam fire-engines every 
year. 


The monthly pay-roll ranges 
$30,000 upwards. 
earnings of the works during 


from 
gate 


The aggre- 
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its most successful year amounted to 
2,500,000. A thorough machinist, 
and a man capable of handling a 
large force of men and conducting 
large business operations, he has 
commanded success, and the Man- 
chester Locomotive Works are one of 
the representative institutions of 
manufacturing New England. 
Whatever success in life Mr. Blood 
has he attributes to the 
teachings and training received at 
mother. When he 
left the parental roof he tried to fol- 
low the advice of his mother: ** Shun 
bad 


employers.’ 


achieved 


home from his 


company; try to please your 
He tried to please his 
employers by showing an interest in 
his work, and succeeded in doing so. 
Evenings he not only improved by 
keeping out of doubtful company, 
but by study in his own room, often 
working until midnight, drawing plans 
of the machinery he was at work on 
during the day, and thus improving 
time. faithful to the 
interests of those who employed him, 


his He was 
and did not need some one to watch 
him. For the many years he was 
an employé he won the confidence 
of his employer by interest in his 
work, faithfulness, industry, and hon- 
esty, as well as by his intelligence 
and zeal, and when he in time became 
an employer of labor himself, these 
qualities were recognized by those in 
need of his services. Another char- 
of Mr. Blood, which 
helped him to achieve success, is his 
This led him to stick 
to whatever he undertook to do until 


acteristic has 


perseverance. 


he had done it, in small things as 


well as in more important under- 
takings. 


Mr. Blood is also a director and 











Hon. Aretas Blood. 


president of the Ames Manufacturing 
Company of Chicopee, Mass., presi- 
dent of the Globe Nail Company of 
Boston, and treasurer _of the Nashua 
Iron and Steel Company, which is 
doing the largest business of its kind 
in New England. He was a director 
in the Merrimack River Bank from 
1860 till its name was changed to 
First National Bank in 1865, and un- 
til 1868 a director of the latter; was 
a director in the Manchester National 
Bank from 1874 till 1877, and from 
1877 to the present time has been 


president of the Second National 
Bank. He is treasurer of the Man- 


chester Hardware Company, and also 
president of the Amoskeag Paper 
Mills, both of Manchester. 

Mr. Blood was united in marriage 
with Miss Lavinia K. Kendall, Sep- 
tember 4, 1845, and their family con- 
sists of two children,—Nora, wife of 
Frank P. Carpenter, of Manchester, 
and Emma, who resides with her 
parents. 

Politically Mr. Blood is a Republi- 
can. His first vote was cast for Gen. 
Harrison, but he has been a Repub- 
lican since the organization of the 
party, although never an active poli- 
tician. He has been twice elected an 
alderman, and was chairman of the 
electors who cast New Hampshire’s 
vote for Garfield and Arthur. 

It was said, Robert E. 


Confed- 


when 


Lee joined the Southern 
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eracy,\ that he was equal to an 
army corps to their cause. When 


Mr. Blood took up his abode in Man- 
chester he was a great accession to 
the young city. He had the gift of 
executive ability which allowed him 
to organize a great undertaking, and 
for many years to make it successful. 
His own experience when in search 
of work has made him considerate to 
those under similar circumstances. 
If he is apparently entirely absorbed 
in his business, it should be remem- 
bered that he has resting on his shoul- 
ders the care of a great enterprise, 
and that the welfare of many people 
depends upon his good judgment. 
Mr. Blood has evinced considerable 
inventive faculty in the prosecution 
of his work, and many valuable im- 
provements are due to him. He is 
quick to see the advantages offered 
by new inventions, yet conservative. 
Personally he enjoys rugged, good 
health. He is a quiet man, thorough- 
ly honest, and demanding honesty in 
all with whom he deals. True to his 
own word, he expects rigid truth 
from others. He enjoys the pleas- 
ures of home, and is very fond of his 
family. The family attend the Frank- 
lin Street Congregational church. 
Charity is delegated to the ladies of 
the household. Such a man as Mr. 
Blood is of inestimable advantage to 
the community in 
settle. 


which he may 
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Windham, NV. H. 


WINDHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE.* 


By Hon. LEONARD A. MORRISON, Autrnuor or “History or Morrison Fam- 


iLyY,” 


The Revolution was here. The 
crisis was now upon them. The col- 
onies had passed successfully through 
the French and Indian War, and the 
waves of that long and stubborn con- 
test had hardly lulled themselves to 
rest before the ominous mutterings 
of another tempest were distinctly 
heard. Every breeze which swept 
the Atlantic brought to the ears of 
Americans the approaching danger. 
The hour was at hand which was to 
prove the mettle of the people, and 
which would show the stern grit of 
our citizens. 

The provincial records, state rec- 
ords, traditions and records of the 
town, bear ample testimony to the 
faithfulness, fidelity, courage, endur- 
ance, and constancy of the people of 
Windham during the long and trying 
ordeal. no to 
show that her sons were appalled at 
the magnitude of the contest, that 
they grieved over the sacrifices de- 
manded, or that its dangers caused 
their hearts to be moved with unman- 
ly fear. They weighed the issues in 
the intellectual of their 
minds, and were prepared to meet 
the dangers which their conclusion 
involved. And they did not look 
upon war with the alarm of those not 
“enured to the use of arms. They 
were soldiers by their mode of life in 
the new settlement, and had had 
great military experience in previous 
wars, and were accustomed to the 
use of arms. 
nerve, 


There is evidence 


balances 


They were men of 


hardihood, and skill, and 


“History or WINDHAM, 


” anp “RAMBLES IN EUROPE.” 


while they did not court danger, still 
they shrank not from it when the 
trialcame. They knew their strength, 
and were not afraid to use it. They 
were ever true in the hour of peace 
and quiet ; they were steady and true 
in the storm and tempest. 

of minute men 
formed, and when swift couriers ar- 


A company was 
rived in town bringing the news of 
the Lexington alarm and shouting at 
every house, ** The Regulars are com- 
ing! ‘The Regulars are coming !” the 
‘*minute men” rallied as men flock 
to Capt. Joseph Clyde 
was plowing in the field; he left his 
plow-share in the mould, headed his 
company, and marched rapidly to 
Cambridge and joined the American 
forces there. 


a feast. 


The good housewives, 
the mothers, sisters, and sweethearts 
of the men, cooked a large amount of 
provisions, and despatched them im- 
mediately on the backs of horses for 
the soldiers. 

The following men enlisted imme- 
diately after the ‘‘alarm:” 
Caldwell, Caldwell, 
Caldwell, Nathaniel Barrows. 

May 25, 1775, Lieut. John Dins- 
moor to the 


James 


Samuel John 


was sent a delegate 
County Congress. 

The Committee of Safety were,— 
George Davidson, Peter Merrill, Rob- 
ert Hemphill, Samuel Morison, Jo- 
seph Smith, John Dinsmoor, James 
Gilmore, Nehemiah Hadley, and Will- 
iam Campbell. 

June 17, 1775, the Battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought, the cannonading 


* Preceding articles relating to this town were printed in the GRANITE MONTHLY in 1884. 
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being distinctly heard in Windham, 
thirty-three miles away. Her sons 
mingled in the deadly fray, and some 
sealed their devotion to American 
liberty and the rights of man with 
their blood. ‘Tradition says that five 
of our soldiers were slain, but the 
name of only one—Thomas Collins— 
has come down to us. 

The following men were in the 
fight: John Kincaid, William Duty, 
Park, John Montgomery, 
John Simpson (who had a part of 
his hand shot away), William Simp- 
son, Ephraim Kyle, Lieut. Abraham 
Reid, Alexander Brown, James Gil- 
man, Allen Hopkins, John Hopkins, 
Ebenezer McIlvaine, Thomas Wilson, 
William Clyde, David Gregg. 

The following men were in the 
Continental service July 8, 1775: 
William Duty, Charles Annis, Mark 
Duty, Alexander Brown, John Jame- 
son, Abram Planet, Jacob Hadley, 
Jonathan Thompson, John Kinkead, 
William McIlvaine. 


Joseph 


The legislation of the town was 
patriotic. It was always in favor of 
the patriots. Their quotas of men 


and money were usually prompily 
furnished, and when a few wished to 
be freed from the soldier rates, they 
promptly voted not to excuse them. 
The following persons signed the 
Association test, which was virtually 


a declaration of independence : 


SIGNERS IN WINDHAM. 


Hugh Graham, Jr., Jeffrey Donough, 


William Gregg, Jr., James Gilmore 


Arthur Darrah, 
Alex, Gregg, 
William Dinsmoor, 
John Cochran, Jr., 
Ale’x’r Simpson, 
John Morison, 
Adam Templeton, 
Nath’! Campbell, 
Allen Hopkins, 
Thomas Wilson, 
Daniel Mcllvaine, 
George Davidson, 
James Bolton, 
John Anderson, 
Joseph Clyde, 
John Dinsmoor, 
John Simpson, 
William Simpson, 
Samuel McAdams, 
Isaac Thom, 
Benjamin Thom, 
Robert McIlvaine 
John Clyde, 
Alex’r Park, 
Joseph Smith, 
James Richey, 
Alex'r Morrow, 
John Cochran, 
James Cochran, 
Robert Dinemoor, 
William Rowell, 
Will.am Jameson, 


’ 


Isaac Cochran, 
Thomas Jameson, 
David Hopkins, 
Robert Smith, 


Timothy Ladd, Jr., 
Eliphalet Ladd, 
Andrew Armour, 
Robert Speer, 
Alex’r Richey, 
David Davidson, 
Nehemiah Hadley, 
Alex’r Wilson, 
Hugh Brown, 
James Caldwell, 
David Currier, 
David Armstrong, 
John Armstrong, 
Samuel Wilson, 
Ebenzer Hall, 
John Kyle, 

Hugh Clyde, 
John Wilson, 
Simon Williams, 
Peter Merrill, 
Peter Merrill, Jr., 
James Wilson, 
Alex’r Richey, 
Hugh Graham, 
John McCoy, 
Thomas McCoy, 
James Davidson, 
Samuel Campbell, 
William Shed, 
Henry Campbell, 
Nathaniel Hemphill, 
Rob’t Hemphill, 
Gawin Armour, 
John Morrow, 
John Miller. 


State of New Hampshire 
WiypHam Aug. the 26th 1776. 


To the 
Safty 


Request hath 


of this 


2 
“I 


Honorable Committee of 
State 
been 


the foregoing 
Punctually ob- 


served. Notwithstanding Leut Abram 
Reid, Matthew Reid, Amos Merrill, 


hath 


Sam’l Morison, 


Refused or 


Neglected to sign 
the foregoing Declaration. 
Alex’r Wilson, 


Nehemiah Hadley, ) 


On the Ist 
Gen. Sullivan, in 


of December, 


» Selectmen. 


1775, 


command at Win- 





Alex’r McCoy, 
John Campbell, 
Henry Campbell, 
Robert Park, 
David Gregg, 
William Gregg, 
David Gregg, Jr., 
Thomas Gregg, 
James Campbell, 


James Jameson, 
George Wilson, 
Moses Duty, 


James Dinsmoor, 


William Dickey, 
Andrew Park, 
Alex’r Park, 
William Thom, 
Timothy Ladd, 


ter Hill, sent an urgent request to 
New Hampshire for troops, to take 
the place of some Connecticut troops 
whose term of service had expired. 
Eleven Windham men rallied at this 
call. Among them were Capt. James 
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Gilmore, John Morison, Samuel Mori- 
son, Isaac Cochran, Robert Dins- 
moor (the ‘*‘ Rustic Bard’’), his uncle, 
Robert Dinsmoor, Abram Planet, 
—— Hadley, and Thomas Gregg. 
During the whole men 
the joys of the army’s tri- 
umphs or in the sadness of its de- 
feats. Fourteen men from Windham 
were in the Battle of Bennington,— 
John Campbell, Samuel Campbell, 
John Stuart, John Hughes, David 


war our 


shared in 


Gregg, Samuel Morison, Ephraim 
Kyle, Alexander Morrow, David 


Campbell, John Kinkead, John Jame- 
son, Jesse Davidson, James Wilson, 
Thomas Karr, William Bolton. In 
the battle David Gregg had a thumb 
shot off ; Samuel Morison suffered se- 
verely from sunstroke ; James Wilson 
was taken prisoner by a British sol- 
dier, and he in turn took his captor 
captive; John Kinkead was killed. 
His sad fate, and other incidents of 
the battle, have been put in verse, as 
follows, by the ‘* Rustic Bard,” Rob- 
ert Dinsmoor : 


WINDHAM’S SONS AT THE BATTLE OF BENNING- 
TON, AUG. 16, 1777. 

*Then with Burgoyne they battle join, 
- . > . . . + * 
There Windham men, placed in the van, 
Where deadly balls did rattle! 
Fell John Kinkead, on grand parade, 
A soldier brave in battle. 


“Jem Wilson stood behind some wood, 
A Windham man true-hearted, 
Who never ran for fear of man, 
Nor left his post deserted. 
With joyful eye he saw them fly, 
Their warriors all retreating; 
As they withdrew, Stark’s men pursue, 
And fear no foeman meeting. 


««"T was herd to know a friend from foe 
In such promiscuous bustle, 
But one Jem met who him beset, 
With whom he had a tusele! 
He fired his gun, nor thought to run 
(His foe looked somewhat slender) ; 
The Briton brave then drew his glave, 
Said ‘ Die, or else surrender!’ 
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* He, choosing terms, threw down his arma, 
And begged his life’s protection ; 
Then slowly crept, and lingering stept, 
A captive in dejection 
But soon Jem sprung, and round him clung, 
With arms and all belayed him; 
In deadly grasp be held him fast 
Till our pursuers aid him 


**To save his breath, most squeezed to death, 
Aloud he called for quarter; 
Then Jem, right glad, him captive led: 
The Briton ‘ caught a Tartar.’ 
Then glorious Stark cried, ‘ Brave boys, hark! 
Go to your tents renowned ; 
The evening lowers, and victory 's ours; 
Your feat of valor's crowned.’ ”’ 


When our soldiers returned from 
the battle they were welcomed by the 
citizens, and the ** Rustic Bard” had 
a poem to commemorate the event. 
The muse’s voice has long been silent, 
and patriotic verse no longer ema- 
nates from his pen. The soldiers go 
no more forth to battle, nor are they 
troubled by war’s alarms. Soldiers 
and poet sleep their last sleep, and 
gently the sods cover them. 

The success at Bennington was the 
harbinger of a brighter day. The 
auspicious morning was at hand when 
England would be compelled to ac- 
cord justice to America. 
lant sons 


The gal- 
of the old Granite State 
rallied to join the Northern army. 
The British commander was effectual- 
ly ** bottled up,” and on the 17th of 
October, 1777, Burgoyne surrendered 
to Gen. Gates. Windham men helped 
to swell the ranks of the patriot army, 
participated in the battles, and shared 
in the glory of the victories. Among 
them were Isaac Cochran, James Da- 
vidson, Eliphalet Ladd, Robert Dins- 
moor (‘* Rustic Bard”), William Me- 
Coy, John Campbell, Alexander 
Gregg, John Cochran, John Armor, 
Alexander Simpson, Jolin Dinsmoor, 
Daniel Melivaine, John Williams, 








Ethel Freeman. 


Adam Dunlap, John McCoy, David 
Quintin, and William McKeen. 

So the record might be swelled 
with the names of our soldiers, their 
valor, and the war legislation of the 
town; but the want of space forbids, 
and all these will be found in the full 
‘History of Windham, N. H.,” de- 


voted to such details. 
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Suffice it to say that the record of 
our soldiers was valiant; the legisla- 
tion of the town prompt, energetic, 
and patriotic; the enthusiasm and 
self-sacrifice of our people, under all 
the privations of war, were worthy of 
all honor. 


ETHEL FREEMAN: 


The Story of a Marriage that proved a Mistake. 


By 


i 


**No, father, I do not want Ethel 
to marry George Freeman. There is 
too much difference in their ages, in 
the first place. He is fifteen years 
older than she is in years, and twen- 
tv-five in knowledge of the wicked- 
ness of the world, hardening of the 
heart, and loss of the enjoyment 
of things innocent and simple that 
belong to youth, to those of Ethel’s 
age. Then he is tyrannical and over- 
bearing in disposition, and he is fickle 
like the whole of them. There never 
was a Freeman you could rely on!” 
and Mrs. Reed’s white curls and pur- 
ple cap-ribbons fluttered more and 
more disapprovingly as she went on. 

**But you look only at the senti- 
mental side of the question,” said 
Ethel’s 
gentleman, whose calm manners and 
deliberate utterances were in decided 


father. a stout, handsome 


contrast to his wife’s impulsive ways. 
‘*George Freeman is rich; he can 
give Ethel a comfortable home, and 
she need never want for anything. 
He sowed his wild oats long ago,— 


Ev_Lten M. Mason. 


a large enough crop to last his life- 
time,—and is ready now to settle 
down, a sober, contented husband. 
Then Ethel is in love with him, and 
Could there 
Do be reasonable 
now, and don’t let your romantic 


he is in love with her. 
be a clearer case ? 


notions run away with you!” 

If she cares 
for him, better for her to suffer a lit- 
tle now than to be wretched a life- 
time. For she would be wretched. 
His love for her is only a fancy, that 
would pass away just as surely if she 
married him as though she did not. 
‘Like father, like George 
Freeman is inconstant and treacher- 
ous, as his father was before him,” 
said the lady, and a faint blush rose 


** Ethel is very young. 


son.’ 


over her faded cheeks, and a pained 
look came into her eyes as she spoke. 

Mrs. Reed’s youth had been dark- 
ened by the faithlessness of the father 
of the‘ man who was the subject of 
their At middle age 
married -her husband, and 
they had been very happy together. 
His calm, sure affection, which if it 


conversation. 


she had 
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held none of the romance of youth, 
had none of its ficklenesss, brighten- 
ing and making all her life pleasant. 
Ethel was their only child, the darling 
of their old The mother, es- 
pecially, loved her with an intensity 
of feeling she had never felt for any 
being beside. And it had certainly 
been an advantage, and a guaranty of 
mutual respect and confidence, that 
Ethel had not made her début in so- 
ciety until 


age. 


after her mother had 
become desirably attached to her 
easy-chair and slippers, and weaned 
from fashionable follies and the love 
of the applause of the multitude. 
The unusually great disparity in the 
ages of mother and daughter had 
spared Mrs. Reed the humiliating dis- 
content of a brilliant woman become 
a little passée at the social successes 
and triumphs of a beautiful daughter. 
And who in society has not seen the 
pitiable and belittling struggle be- 
tween maternal gratification and un- 
natural envy of a daughter’s bright 
youth and youth’s delights? And 
yet the envy seems natural enough to 
some natures ; to those for whom the 
years have only rubbed off the bloom 
and beautiful illusions of life, instead 
of developing, ripening, and sweeten- 
It is bitter hard 
for such a woman, once a belle and 
fed on flattery till it has become as 
her daily bread, to resign her belle- 


ing the character. 


dom; and that her successor, whom 
she must in one sense at least regard 
as a rival, comes into her kingdom 
by virtue of lineal descent, makes 
her abdication only a trifle less bit- 
ter. 

Mrs. Reed enjoyed Ethel’s 
conquests as though they had been 
her own,—in fact, more than she ever 


had 


Ethel Freeman. 


did her own, for the reason that the 
whole interest of her girlhood had 
been absorbed in the ill-starred love 
affair whose memory had cast a 
shadow—invisible to others and dim 
to herself, ’t is true, but still a shad- 
ow—over her after life. ‘* have had 
my day, Ethel,” would say: 
‘*now I want to see you enjoy yours. 
Make the most of your heyday while 


she 


it lasts,— your parties, your lovers, and 
of all the admiration and flattery,— 
only do not allow your head to be 
turned. One of these days you will 
lose it all, and be a thrifty housewife, 
a prudent wife, and an anxious moth- 
er. So have all the pleasure you can 
while you can.” 

The effect of this delectable but 
unorthodox advice had been to beget 
the closest confidence. Mrs. Reed 
had been cognizant of the beginning 
and progress of every one of Ethel’s 
affaires du ceur, from the time of 
the chubby little boys in pinafores, 
who sacrificed molasses candy and 
peanuts on the altars of their loves, 
to that of the appearance of an ap- 
prehensible husband. 

Against George Freeman she had 
steadily set her face from the first. 
She read him pretty well, though 
where a kindlier observer might have 
discovered pleasant possibilities and 
likely happy developments by read- 
ing between the lines, she was short- 
Most 
people would have agreed with her 


sighted, or saw nothing at all. 


that Freeman was not the match for 
her daughter, but few would have 
considered him a wholly undesirable 
match. That he had been greatly 
Be- 
sides being rich, he was handsome 


and agreeable in person, of pleasant 


slandered every one believed. 
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manners, and not without ability. 
But Mrs. Reed unequivocally and 
emphatically disliked him ; and on her 
husband’s telling her that Freeman 
had asked their daughter’s hand of 
him, she expressed her feelings in the 
foregoing decisive terms. 

Mr. Reed was one of those easy- 
going husbands, who, whenever family 
questions involving responsibility are 
at issue, always seek refuge behind 
the irresponsible aphorism, ‘*I wish 
to avoid all domestic disturbances.” 
So, on this occasion, having said his 
say, he remarked uneasily, ‘* Well, 
well, mother, you and Ethel can set- 
tle it between you,” and ‘left the 
room. 


II. 


Ethel Reed inherited both her 
mother’s chivalrous faith in the high- 
est manhood and womanhood, and 
somewhat Utopian tenets regarding 
marriage, and her father’s practical 
sense and pertinacity of purpose. It 
was natural to her to invest those she 
cared for with ideal, ennobling quali- 
ties; but duties devolving upon her 
from having too fully accepted as 
genuine that which was only imag- 
inary she would never seek to evade 
should too late to 
Her mother, knowing this, was 


disillusion come 
her. 
the more acutely sensitive to the fore- 
boded consequences of the proposed 
She knew well the folly 
of direct opposition. 


marriage. 
She must pro- 
ceed cautiously, yet at once, and she 
decided to consider carefully her ar- 
guments, and present them in unas- 
sailable array to Ethel, trusting to 
the latter’s strong sense and practical 
views to be convinced, and to sub- 
mit. 

Ethel was’ extremely beautiful to 
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look Her beauty, it must be 
confessed, was the greatest fascina- 
tion for she was 
neither brilliant nor very accomplished 
nor strikingly talented in any special 
direction. ‘*I want my daughter 
above all things to be womanly,” her 
father had said. 


upon. 


she possessed, 


‘*T want neither a 
musical genius, nor a literary genius, 
nor an artistical genius, nor a curi- 
osity of any sort.” So Ethel knew a 
little arts and vanities 
commonly terthed accomplishments, 
but was thoroughly domestic in her 
tastes, while her housewifely ways 


of various 


were of the sort most men prize after 
marriage, if not so likely as more 
showy traits to attract regard be- 
fore. 

But her remarkable beauty had 
thus far proven a sufficiently power- 
ful magnet, and though it be some- 
what out of date to give the portrait 
of the heroine, yet as every one who 
knew Ethel was consciously or un- 
consciously greatly influenced by her 
looks, they seemed so essentially an 
element of her very personality, that 
it is manifestly desirable to describe 
her. She was tall, slender, straight, 
but of well-rounded figure, and lithe- 
Her head, 
beautifully shaped and well set on a 


some as a willow wand. 


slender, graceful neck, was adorned 
with abundant masses of black hair 
of that rare quality that seems to 
emit a soft sheen with every changing 
light. Her and 
black, and possessed a peculiar soft- 


eyes were large 
ness and shyness, and long, thick 
lashes added to this effect ;—one of 
her admirers not inaptly compared 
them to deep lakes in the darkness 
of a thick-leaved wood. She had a 
brilliant brunette complexion, the 
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cheeks always the deepest tint of 
the rose ; her mouth was well formed, 
large rather than small, expressing 
decision and firmness, and redeeming 
the almost too sweet look of the eyes. 
Added to these was the something 
valled style that is not the mere wear- 
ing of the most fashionable clothes, 
nor a certain bearing or gait or air, 
but an intangible but true talent given 
to the typical young lady of New 
York society; though in Ethel the 
usual dash and sorfetimes bizarre 
tout ensemble were tempered by—why 
not say domesticity ? 

Both parents were very proud of 
her beauty, and Ethel herself relied 
too much upon it, forgetting that 
however attractive it might prove at 
first, if it were not merely a fortunate 
adornment to more lasting charms, 
it becomes often forgotten or unno- 
ticed—valueless. 

The next evening Ethel was at the 
theatre, with George Freeman as es- 
cort. Her mother used often to sit 
up until after her return from opera, 
party, and ball, to hear her recount 
her gaieties, and they would sit gos- 
sipping together like two girls; but 
to-night she was to persuade her of 
the unworthiness of a favored lover, 
and her spirits sank at thought of the 
encounter. The play they had been 
to see was King Lear, and Mrs. Reed 
had an undefined belief that Ethel’s 
feelings of duteous obedience and 
honor to parents would consequently 
be in the ascendant. 

She began by speaking of what her 
husband had told her, and of Ethel’s 
evident favor to Mr. Freeman, while 
her daughter listened silently. She 
then argued the probable, nay almost 
certain, results of such a marriage as 
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theirs would be, from the reasons she 
had given Ethel’s father. Ethel had 
been standing at the window looking 
out into the night; she then came 
and sat on a low stool by her mother’s 
knee, where she could look directly 
in her face. 

**T admit a great deal you say, 
mother, but I see much real goodness 
and latent nobleness of character in 
him that you have never noticed ; and 
he says,” she added, blushing rosy 
red, ‘*that I can help him lead a 
and life; that I 
should be an inspiration to him !” 


worthier higher 

‘* Jane Eyre and Lord Rochester,” 
said her mother, sadly scornful. 

‘* Yes, Jane Eyre and Lord Roch- 
ester, if you please to call us so, 
mother. Iam sorry you do not like 
it, but indeed it is too late to talk to 
me now. I knew you had not a high 
opinion of George ;—nobody thinks 
half as well of him as he deserves, 
but I never thought you positively 
disliked him, as I see now you do ;— 
and why do you?” 

**T suppose it is natural.” 

And then Mrs. Reed told Ethel the 
story of her youth. It was a touch- 
ing confidence, and when she ended 
tears flowed over Ethel’s cheeks. 

‘*Poor mother! poor, poor moth- 
er!” she said, smoothing the thin sil- 
ver hair; and the two wept together, 
the mother’s tears being the first she 
had shed for years, and the last she 
ever shed over the old love affair, 
and these more for the sympathy of 
her daughter, and because of the fear 
and sorrow she felt for her, than for 
any lingering grief. 

‘* But we will not ‘ visit the sins of 
the fathers upon the children,’ ” said 
Ethel, after a little while. ‘* George 
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is constant, and as true as steel: you 
will see, mother.” 

‘*Bat if I am right,—as God for- 
bid that I should be,—if you should 
be wretched and 
could, what should 
sisted Mrs. Reed. 

‘*T should the best I 
We marry for better or for worse, and 
if it should be for worse instead of 
for better, all my life long I would 
never break my promise,” said Ethel 
solemnly. 


miserable, what 


you do?’ per- 


do could. 


‘* But you are so young, only eigh- 
teen, and you talk of suffering a life- 
time! Child, you do not know what 


you are saying. Only wait a few 
years ;—women see very differently at 
twenty-five from what they do at 
Wait, Ethel.” 


mother, darling 


eighteen. 
‘No. 


must 


mother, I 


not!” and the firm lines con- 
tracted around the girl’s mouth ; ** but 
oh! how sorry Iam you do not like 
it. 


friends, too.” 


And we have always been such 


‘*My darling, you have my consent 
and my blessing, and may God help 
you!” said Mrs. Reed tremulously ; 
and so ended the sad and unsatisfac 
tory interview. 

Ill. 

Mr. Reed was very well pleased 
with his prospective son-in-law, and 
Hundreds 
The 


ceremony was performed by several 


he made a grand wedding. 


of guests thronged the house. 


very High Churchmen, under the con- 
bell of 


sweet-smelling flowers. The presents 


ventional marriage snowy, 
were numerous and expensive, the 
bridal dress costly and becoming. 
The society papers said,—* The beau- 
tiful bride was charmingly attired in 


a magnificent white satin robe, with 
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very long train, and superb point lace 
veil held in place with a splendid 
bandeau of diamonds,” etce., ete. 
Could a young couple have set out for 
the matrimonial Elysian fields with 
more propitious wedding auguries ? 
The bridegroom was very much in 
love. He had lived the life of a man 
of the world and of fashion, and was 
He 


man of letters, a dilettante in 


weary of vanities. also a 
a mild 
fondly fancied that 


Ethel’s home-like ways and domestic 


was 


way, and he 
likings would combine with his poeti- 
eal predilections to make an ideal 


home. In furtherance of his idyllic 





project they went to reside at P 
there being a suggestiveness of the 
that to 
while the not 
unlike New 
discomfort 


country about it was dear 


George, ways 


York 
from 


were 
enough ways to 


cause finding an 
unpleasant adaptation 
Ethel’s were loudly 


indignant at her being taken away to 


a necessity. 
young friends 
an abode that they stigmatized as 
being ** neither fish, flesh, nor fowl ; 
not the country, and too large fora 


village, but too small for a city.” 


But Ethel did not mind. and went 
happily to her new home. 
P. , though decidedly provin- 





cial, is intensely self-respecting and 
ambitious. intellect- 


would have 


Society was 


ual, cultured, and been 
wsthetic only that the wsthetic wave 
had not yet rolled in upon us when 
the Freemans went there to live. 
Ethel found her brilliant beauty of 
in New York, 


debonair” 


much less avail than 


and her ‘*manners and 
of account. 
Neither were the neatness, system, 
of 


highly appreciated, and she soon felt 


stylishness not much 


und comfort her housekeeping 
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herself at a disadvantage among the 
literati with whom they associated. 

But George liked the intellectual, 
inspiriting, social atmosphere, and 
never regretted the sumptuous life of 
the metropolis as his wife often did. 
To him the only flaw was that Ethel 
was in nowise ‘‘ talented,” and pos- 
sessed no ambition to become so, for 
he soon came to this frame of mind. 
Some one has said,—‘‘ There is noth- 
ing so much annoys a man as to take 
his wife into society and find her 
eclipsed.” If they had remained in 
New York, where Ethel had been a 
belle all her life, all might have been 
well; but here, to George’s great 
spleen, he felt that she was entirely 
eclipsed, and he made them both mis- 
erable by complaints of her father’s 
theories and notions regarding female 
education. ‘‘If you had been taught 
to sing, or sculp, or paint, or play, or 
something of the kind, how much hap- 
pier we might be now,” he would say ; 
or, ‘If you only cared to improve, 
and add to what you do know !” 

Even her domestic acquirements, 
that he had once thought more potent 
than anything else to promote wedded 
happiness, he now deprecated, and if 
such exchange had been 
would very gladly have exchanged 
them for even one talent, well know- 
ing that in P there would be small 
danger of its being hidden in the 
earth. 

For her own sake Ethel did not so 
very much care. At the end of ten 
years they had three lovely children, 
two girls and a boy, and in their com- 
panionship she was happy, and lat- 
terly gave scarcely a thought to her 
early, girlish pleasures. She had 
some friends of her own sort, too, 


possible, 
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not aspiring, climbing females, but 
womanly, old-fashioned wives and 
mothers, like herself. 

She began to feel at last, however, 
that her husband was certainly drift- 
ing away from her, and the knowl- 
edge brought agony. Her mother’s 
warning words, for almost the first 
time, came to her memory. She 
wondered if she had taken a wrong 
course since her marriage. She could 
not change her nature ; she could not 
be like the women George admired 
so much. He had known just what 
she was at first, and yet he had said 
she would be his inspiration. ‘ In- 
spiration!” She knew very well that 
he considered her anything but that. 
‘*T am a hindrance, a drag, an old 
man of the sea that he cannot get rid 
of,” she thought, bitterly. George 
had no patience with her, either; he 
was harsh and dictatory, and so dis- 
satisfied with her, she thought. And 
was she, after all, less admirable 
than the ladies for whom her husband 
professed such esteem? she ques- 
tioned. She could not believe it. 
She had always been flattered and 
followed at home, but how little any 
one cared for her here! 

‘**And I never have any genuine 
good times as I did in New York, and 
only tiresome, bookish people, and 
all kinds of geniuses, to be with. I 
am beginning to sigh for the flesh- 
pots of Gotham all the time.” 

And Ethel rebelled, no longer lis- 
tening patiently to criticism, remon- 
strance, or persuasion. Vexations 
and coolness multiplied, and con- 
stantly the breach widened between 
husband and wife. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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LISBON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Historic Notes: Soil, Streams, Lakes, and Minerals. 
By SAMUEL EMERY. 
of the Concord charter. Hence as 


Lisbon was first granted in the year 
1763, under the name of Concord, 
which name it retained for the suc- 
ceeding five years. ‘The grantees not 
complying with the conditions of the 
charter, the same became forfeited, 
as was supposed, and in 1768 it was 
regranted to an entirely new company 
of proprietors, under the name of 
Gunthwaite. Through the influence 
of Capt. Leonard Whiting, who was 
instrumental in procuring the second 
charter, and Maj. John Young, of 
Haverhill, Mass., some settlements 
were made. Matters, however, pro- 
gressed slowly, and for several years 
there were but few additions. The 
War of the Revolution came to a 
close, and a new impetus was given 
to emigration.. 

In the year 1785 there were com- 
fortably ensconced in log cabins forty 
families, besides a respectable con- 
After the first 
influx subsequent to the war, emigra- 


tingent of bachelors. 


tion in some degree abated; yet each 
year witnessed a sure and steady in- 
crease, and evidently the morning of 
prosperity began to dawn upon the 
new colony. The genuine prosperity 
which had rewarded the efforts of the 
Gunthwaite proprietors was coveted 
by the original grantees. They came 
forward, laid claim to the township, 
and, as is surmised, made some kind 
of a compromise with certain influen- 
tial citizens. The controversy thus 
raised was followed by litigation, 
which culminated in the restoration 


by a single stroke of the pen the 
Gunthwaite titles were extinguished, 
and the poor settler, who with his 
wife and children during these years 
had shared all the privations of pio- 
neer life and had begun to enjoy some 
of the comforts so dearly earned, was 
at once deprived of his home, with 
nothing left but his pittance of per- 
sonal property. A part of the set- 
tlers abandoned their claims and went 
to Canada and places further north; 
others endeavored to sell their im- 
provements,—but no one was willing 
to purchase, so prevalent was a 
feeling of distrust and uncertainty. 
Every one knew that the first charter 
had actually been forfeited, and that 
points had been carried by the dint 
of bulldozing and fraud; and yet 
there was no redress, inasmuch as the 
courts had decided against them. By 
far the greater number of citizens re- 
mained upon their farms and awaited 
the issue; and when the claims of 
the Concord proprietors were fully 
established and acknowledged, find- 
ing they must yield to the inevitable, 
they purchased their farms over 
At length the excitement and 
disturbance subsided, and by an act 
of the legislature the name of Con- 
cord was resumed, and retained until 
1824, when it was changed to Lis- 
bon. 

The first settlers of the town were 
Samuel Martin, Ebenezer Richardson, 
William Belknap, and Samuel Sher- 


again. 
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man; then followed the Youngs, the 
most influential family through a con- 
siderable period; afterwards came 
these, being the surnames,—Dexter, 
Darley, Judd, Parker, Aldrich, Jes- 
seman, Bishop, Harris, Howland, 
Northey, Hildreth, Jewett, Colby, 
Quimby, Streeter, Spooner, Oakes, 


Priest, Noyes, Jameson, Taylor, 
Haines, Applebee, Morse, Bailey, 


Ash, Whitcomb, Smith, Page, Wells, 
Knapp, Kinneston, Burt, Kay, Em- 
ery, Cushman, Moris, Kelsea, Gurn- 
sey, McIntire, Cooley, Whiting, Bar- 
rett, Clark, Walker, Palmer, Robins, 
Cole, Eastman, Whipple, Cobleigh, 
Kimball, Savage, Gould, and Ela,— 
besides individuals and other fami- 
lies, perhaps equally early, but not 
so numerous. 

Lisbon, as a farming town, may be 
classed with those of a medium grade. 
The soil upon the intervals along 
the Ammonoosuc when first cleared 
was quite productive, though naturally 
light, as is generally the case through- 
out the western part of the township ; 
nevertheless it responds freely to the 
application of fertilizers. The east- 
ern part was originally covered with 
a hard-wood growth, and consequently 
possesses a strong soil ; and the farm- 
ers have been well rewarded for their 
labor. The grazing here is excel- 
lent, and much attention is given to 
dairying. Potato raising, for which 
the soil is wonderfully adapted, for 
many years was the chief industry. 
Amid these verdant hills is a spot, 
sightly and attractive, where the gi- 
gantic maples have been superseded 
by human habitations ; here has been 
built the village of Sugar Hill, a cosy 
hamlet, noted for the intelligence and 
morality of its citizens. 


Lisbon vil- 
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lage, situated in the south-west cor- 
ner of the town, on the Ammonoosuc 
river, is a thriving place, and the 
entrepot for the surrounding country. 
Several prosperous manufacturing es- 
tablishments have been located here, 
a description of which is given else- 
where. In common with so many 
other towns in New England, Lisbon 
has suffered from emigration west- 
ward, and the subsidence of the rural 
population to the business centres. 
In some back neighborhoods, where 
thrift and prosperity were once dis- 
cernible, the school-houses are nearly 
vacant, buildings are going to decay, 
and the forest encroaches upon the 
field. 

The supply of water throughout 
the town is abundant and permanent. 
Upon almost every farm are springs, 
which furnish nature’s beverage, cold 
and pure; then meandering streams 
diversify the landscape, and silver 
lakes lend beauty and variety to the 
scenery. Ammonoosuc is the princi- 
pal stream. Fresh from the moun- 
tain gorges of the famous Crawford 
Notch, its waters, clear as crystal, 
flow through the town in a south- 
westerly direction. There are two 
dams across the river, one at Lisbon 
village, the other three miles above. 

Two miles above the village is the 
The river 
at this point is very narrow and deep ; 


so-called ** Salmon hole.” 


a huge rock protrudes from the east 
shore, upon which rests the bridge 
that spans the stream. In days of 
yore salmon were caught there weigh- 
ing from twenty to twenty-five pounds 
About this place cluster legends re- 
lating to transactions back in a pre- 
historic period. The largest tributary 
of the Ammonoosuc is the South 
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Branch, which rises near Mount Kins- 
man, flows through Franconia, and 
traverses the north-central part of the 
town. Burnham’s brook derives its 
name from a hermit, who built his 
cabin near its mouth, for some cause 
seeking entire seclusion. As civiliza- 
tion advanced, he retired to some 
more remote place in the wilderness. 
The brook rises the south-west 
part of Littleton, flows in a circuitous 
route through Lyman 


in 
into Lisbon, 
and empties into the Ammonoosuc at 
the bend near **Salmon hole.” One 
of the first mills erected in this town 
was built by Capt. Whiting upon this 
brook, on a site ever since occupied. 
Along its course, or connected with 
it, are ten ponds, and from time im- 
memorial it has been a favorite resort 
for hunters and The 
Robins brook, formerly well stocked 
with trout, drains the Walker hill re- 
gion, and empties into the river about 
The 
Salmon Hole brook drains considera- 


fishermen. 


one mile above the upper dam. 


ble territory, and has furnished water 
power in several places. The fisher- 
men have never been able to exhaust 
the supply of trout in this brook, as 
every year large numbers are caught. 
It has its source in the Sugar Hill sec- 
tion, and flows westerly into the Am- 
monoosuc, just above the place from 
which it takes its name. 

Henry pond lies upon the border 
of the 
mile above Lisbon village. 


interval, three fourths of a 
It is the 
home of pouts and musk-rats, and in 
spring-time is musical with the song 
of the frog; only is it noticeable for 
its historic associations. The first 
white man’s dwelling, the first school- 
house, and the first church built in 
town, overlooked its limited area. 
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Perch pond, named from the spe- 
cies of fish with which it abounds, may 
be found in the western part of the 
town, a mile or more back from the 
river. In extent it does not exceed 
twenty-five acres. Neither the pond 
itself nor its surroundings possess 
any particular attractions. 

Streeter pond, so called from the 
of the first settler in its 
vicinity, lies in the north-east corner 


surname 


of the town, two miles from Franco- 
nia village. It is a pretty sheet of 
water; estimated to contain seventy- 
five or eighty acres. Guests from 
the Goodnough and Forest Hill houses 
frequent this pond, and the fisherman 
is well rewarded for his pains. 

Pearl lake, comprising an area of 
one hundred acres, is situated near 
the Landaff line, two miles east of 
Lisbon village. The water is pure 
and transparent, being supplied from 
springs in the neighboring ravines. 
Unlike many lakes in New Hampshire, 
it is not surrounded by a_ barren 
waste, but lands fertile and clothed 
with verdure. The scenery from the 
lake, or shores and hillsides about it, 
is lovely and picturesque in the ex- 
treme. There is a legend that the 
Great Spirit made a deep cavity by 
scooping out the earth and heaping it 
in a mass, then the water from the 
several streams flowing in completed 
the formation of a lake. This theory 
of its creation is worthy of considera- 
tion when the topography of the coun- 
try is brought to notice. On the 
west side Pond hill rises abruptly 
several hundred feet, and the adja- 
cent waters are of unknown depth. 
While floating upon this tiny pool, 
the immense upheavals, forming hills, 
seen upon all sides, can but inspire 
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one with emotions of awe and admi- 
ration. By the early settlers this 
body of water was called Bear pond, 
because bruin himself *‘ staid here,” 
and his kinfolks were numerous in 
the outlying forests; neither were 
they extinct at a much later date. 
In the year 1841 farmers living in the 
vicinity found havoc made among 
their flocks of sheep, and, knowing 
too well the cause, made known the 
facts to D. G. Goodall, a well known 
citizen of the village, and withal a 
Nimrod, of high repute. He took 
with him Samuel Dailey, and other 
experienced hunters, all eager for the 
sport. They proceeded to the neigh- 
borhood of the pond, Mr. Goodall 
taking along with him his dog, 
Beaver, a powerful mastiff, always a 
companion in hunting expeditions. 
After entering the woods, the men 
separated, agreeing to come together 
as soon as possible at the report of a 
gun. But a short time elapsed when 
Mr. Goodall came upon a female 
bear and two half grown cubs. Be- 
ing a fearless man, he fired upon 
them, killing one of the cubs and 
wounding the dam. 
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In a moment 
the enraged animal sprang upon him, 
and with equal celerity Beaver grap- 
pled with the common foe. Mr. 
Goodall disengaged himself from the 
bear and leaped upon a stump near at 
hand, and loaded his gun with all 
possible haste. The contest between 
the bear and the dog was of short 
duration. Quicker than the story is 
told the latter was rendered helpless, 
bleeding from fearful wounds, and 
bruin again went for the master. 
Just as her head peered above the 
edge of the stump, the gun was dis- 
charged, and the contents were lodged 
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in her brain. The other hunters soon 
came up, pursued the other cub, and 
dispatched it. Thus ended the bear 
tragedy. The poor dog was six weeks 
recovering from his wounds, and ever 
afterwards was a privileged character. 
After larger game became scarce 
thereabouts, it was discovered that 
mink did congregate in these waters, 
and many people came here to hunt 
them for their fur; so in course of 
time Bear pond gave place to a name 
having a more practical application— 
Mink pond. 

In the summer of 1854 some fisher- 
men here discovered in clam shells 
substances which the imagination 
easily manufactured into pearls. 
Furthermore, it was stated for truth 
that True Page found a pearl which 
he sold for $30. The report went 
abroad, and quickly all the loafer 
class in Lisbon village, with a retinue 
of boys and a small percentage of re- 
spectable people, rushed pell-mell to 
Mink pond. For days there might 
have been seen from fifty to seventy- 
five people, knee-deep in water, hunt- 
ing for the hidden treasures. Clam 
shells accumulated in heaps, the scat- 
tered remnants of which are still to 
be seen. At length, finding no more 
pockets replenished, the bubble burst : 
hence the propriety, or the impro- 
priety, of the present name—Pearl 
lake. 

The outlet of the lake is Garnet 
brook, so called from the garnets 
found imbedded in rocks along the 
upper course of the stream. The 
brook flows in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, and empties into the river near 
Henry pond. Four water-privileges 
have been used on this stream, but 
the buildings, as well as the dams, 
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have all gone to decay. Near the 
Hillside Home, a summer resort kept 
by Edwin Knight, on said brook, are 
the Hughson falls, a cascade in which 
the water leaps down over a succes- 
sion of irregulat steps some seventy- 
five or eighty feet. In time of high 
water a spectacle is presented truly 
grand and imposing. 

Of late years, Lisbon, on account 
of its proximity to the mountains, its 
pure air, and delightful scenery, has 
become famous as a summer resort. 
To meet the increasing demand, com- 
modious structures have been reared, 
specially fitted for the convenience 
and comfort of the guests, so that 
within their walls the pleasure-seeker, 
the invalid, or the care-worn business 
man truly may find a home. First 
comes to notice the Sunset Hill House, 
built in the year 1879, by Haskin & 
Bowles, under whose management it 
has attained its present popularity. 
Its table is supplied with all the 
substantials and luxuries procured in 
the markets and farm-houses, and its 
arrangements throughout are those of 
a first-class establishment. Being of 
peculiar architecture, and domeless, 
with colors flying fram a flagstaff, its 
appearance from a distance is sug- 
gestive of a fortress rather than the 
abode of peace and pleasure. The 
house is located near the village of 
Sugar Hill, on a small plateau ele- 
vated nearly two thousand feet above 
sea level. No spot in the mountain 
region is more lovely, or abounds 
in more picturesque and 
scenery. 


romantic 
To the east, on the oppo- 
‘site side of a deep valley, are the 
mountains, so bold, so huge, so rug- 
ged and magnificent. The whole 
range rises to view, from Mount 


Washington to Kinsman, from the 
sombre spruce in the foot-hills to 
the rocky cliffs in the clouds, alto- 
gether constituting a vast expanse of 
mountain side, endless forest, and 
rocky declivities. 

The tourist can here revel in scenes 
‘*which daily viewed, please daily, 
and whose novelty survives long 
knowledge and scrutiny of years.” 
From day to day he can recline upon 
the veranda and contemplate these 
grand old mountains in all their va- 
ried phases. He can gaze upon these 
lofty summits, bleak and weird and 
desolate and silent, reposing in the 
glorious sunlight, or when the tem- 
pest bursts upon them in all its fury, 
and presses their rock-ribbed sides, 
searches every nook, and howls its 
mournful anthems through hollow 
caverns. Again he beholds them in 
the terrific grandeur of the storm, as 
angry clouds obscure their rough feat- 
tures, and the thunder peals with 
startling crash and the 
flashes through the gloom. From the 
Sunset Hill House, westward, the 
scene presented to the vision, if less 
romantic, is more lovely and attrac- 
tive; nature unrolls a panorama pe- 
culiarly her own, embracing all the 
beauties of the landscape. Over the 
variegated expanse, far away, are 
seen the smoky forms of the Green 
Mountains ; farther south appears hill 
beyond hill, till in the dim distance 
the view is lost. This house usually 
remains open into October, affording 
opportunity for lovers of nature to 
linger, and behold the ubiquitous for- 
est tinted with all the gorgeous hues 
of autumn, and the mountain-tops 
white with snow. 

One mile north of the Sunset Hill 


lightning 
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are the Goodnough and Phillips 
houses. The former is kept by the 


proprietors, Goodnough & Peckett, 
and accommodates three hundred 
guests; and the latter, by W. E. 
Phillips, lodges one hundred. These 
houses are first-class in every respect, 
and are popular, as is proved by the 
liberal patronage they receive. Ex- 
cept the view westward, the scenery 
does not differ materially from that 
of the house last mentioned. The 
Goodnough was the first large board- 
ing-house erected in Lisbon, and its 
success has encouraged the building 
of others. It is a fact worthy of 
mention, and one that speaks well 
for the house, that quite a proportion 
of the boarders return from year to 
year. The Phillips is a new house, of 
handsome appearance and pleasant 
surroundings, and makes its début 
under favorable auspices. 

The Breezy Hill House, C. H. Jes 
seman proprietor, occupies a com- 
manding elevation one mile east of 
the Ammonoosuc river, and three 
miles north-east of Lisbon village: 
one hundred guests find accommoda- 
tions at this place. The house was 
built in 1883, and was opened for the 
first time the present year (1884). 
As seen from points below, one is 
impressed with the idea of its stateli- 
ness and symmetry ; a near approach 
but confirms the impression. Neither 
pains nor expense has been spared 
to render this place attractive and 
worthy of patronage. Nature, too, 
hath vouchsafed to lend a helping 
hand. The view of Mount Lafayette 
and contiguous peaks is superb. The 
Ammonoosuc valley, an extensive ag- 
ricultural district, the Lyman hills, 
and Gardner’s mountain, greet the 
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vision to the westward. In a neigh- 
boring ravine flows a purling brook, 
with woodland pools, where sport 
diminutive specimens of the finny 
tribe. Near at hand are rocky hil- 
locks, and groves of primeval forests 
with sylvan retreats, where the deni- 
zen of the crowded city may ramble 
in seclusion and hold communion with 
nature. The success which has at- 
tended the efforts of the proprietor 
thus far augurs favorably for the 
future prospects of the Breezy Hill 
House. 
Besides the larger houses, there 
numerous small establishments, 
which are yearly thronged with board- 
ers. Some of these are the Hillside 
Home, Elm House, Bluff House, Echo 
Farm House, Elm Farm House, Grand 
View Cottage, Woodland Cottage, 
Cedar Cottage, Sugar Hill House, 
and Mapleside. 
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Previous to the year 1800 iron ore 
of a fine quality was discovered on a 
high ridge in the south-eastern part 
of the town. At an early day works 
were established on a small scale for 
the manufacture of iron. The busi- 
ness proving quite lucrative, in the 
year 1810 capjgalists from ‘+ below” 
formed a company known as the 
‘*N. H. Iron Factory Co.” At Fran- 
conia village, the nearest water-privi- 
lege, a furnace was erected, and 
other buildings, provided with all the 
necessary fixtures for manufacturing 
iron and casting various vessels and 
implements. The business thrived 
in accordance with the expectations 
of the stockholders, and for a succes- 
sion of years the net profits of the 
company averaged $30,000 per an- 
num. The company continued to 
prosper until improved means of 
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transportation brought their products 
and those from the mines of Pennsyl- 
vania in competition. After being 
in operation thirty years, the furnace 
was closed, and work was not re- 
sumed until 1859; then other parties 
operated the mines for two or three 
years, and suspended; after which 
the buildings fell into decay, and 
finally in the year 1884 were con- 
sumed by fire. The supply of iron 
ore in the mines of Lisbon is still 
abundant, and supposed to be inex- 
haustible. is found in 
some parts of the town, and the man- 
ufacture of lime was formerly quite 
an industry. 

It is generally believed that Lisbon 
occupies the central point of the min- 
eral region of New Hampshire. Within 
its limits, besides the iron mentioned 
above, are found gold, silver, lead, 
and copper. Whether or not any of 
these minerals will be found in pay- 
ing quantities remains yet to be de- 
termined. A great mineral excite- 
ment occurred here in 1866, originating 
as follows: Prof. J. H. Allen, an 
adept at mining, discovered a speci- 
men of free gold in quartz rock one 
mile east of Lisbon village. More 
specimens were found in the quartz 
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in various places, not only in Lisbon, 
but also in the adjoining towns. 
Searching for gold led to the discov- 
ery of other minerals throughout a 
territory including several towns. 
Capitalists were forthcoming who 
prospected, made investments, erected 
mills for working the quartz, and, 
what was more, produced handsome 
bars of gold. Yet from the begin- 
ning grave doubts had existed among 
sober-minded men as to the proba- 
bility of gold being found in paying 
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quantities, and this doubt established 
a principle of action among mining 
men. The whole drifted 
into speculation. A programme was 


business 


soon adopted which each succeeding 
party followed to the letter. The 
course pursued was to bond a piece 
of land, sink a shaft of a few feet, 
make a good show, sometimes by 
bringing rock from another place, 
then sell out. The man that sold was 
always the lucky man. During the 
interval of ten years it is estimated a 
million and a half dollars was squan- 
dered in mining operations in Lisbon 
and vicinity, not, however, to the 
detriment of the town. Hotels and 
boarding-houses reaped a harvest, 
though sometimes losing a bill by 
some poor dupe who had been fleeced 
of all he possessed. Again: In some 
cases farmers were enabled to sell at 
fancy prices some sterile pasture, 
comparatively valueless. 

Lisbon, as before stated, is the 
central point of the mineral region ; 
furthermore, it has been the head- 
quarters of the mining men, and the 
place where much of the rock has 
been worked, vet within the limits of 
the town only one mine has been 
opened, that one being the so-called 
Atwood mine, located near the place 
where gold was first discovered. In 
relation to the mine, we quote from a 
mining record as follows: ‘The 
vein was dipping at a high angle to 
the north-west, and a shaft put down 
perpendicular 100 feet, passing the 
vein at depth of fifteen feet. Very 
many specimens of free gold were 
taken out, and the sulphurets were 
specially rich. Owing to bad man- 
agement this mine was abandoned. 
I do not know of any attempt ever 
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being made to strike the vein from 
the bottom of the shaft by con- 
tract.” 

All the facts in the case bear wit- 
ness that the mineral resources of 
Lisbon have never been brought to a 
reasonable test. And now, when 
excitement gives place to rational de- 
liberation, experienced mining men 
express the opinion that the quartz 
veins in Lisbon carry gold in quanti- 
ties sufficient to pay for working, and 
that in the near future the spirit of 
speculation will subside, and there 
will spring up a profitable business. 

[Lisbon to-day is a charming little 
village nestling in the valley on the 
banks of the Ammonoosuc river. The 
people are wide-awake and enter- 
prising, and use every endeavor to 
increase the business and improve the 
appearance of the village. This pub- 
lic spirit is shown not only in hand- 
some private residences, but in a very 
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attractive hotel built by the citizens 
of the village, a modern iron bridge 
across the river, and neatness and 
thrift on every hand. 

During the year 1886 the village 
was permanently improved by the 
introduction of a never-failing water- 
supply from Mink pond or Pearl 
lake, distant two miles, and four hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the bridge. 
There is a head of two hundred and 
fifty feet, as water is obtained from 
the outlet of the lake, only a mile 
distant, and it is brought in an eight- 
inch main. There are thirty-one hy- 
drants. The water is very soft and 
pure. The water-works complete 
cost $21,000, and will eventually be 
under the control of the precinct. 
There is in the village a well-organ- 
ized fire department, consisting of a 
board of engineers, a hose company, 
and a hook and ladder company.— 
Eprror. } 


COMMISSION OF STEPHEN 


PEABODY. 


BY LEVI W. 


In the January number of ‘* The 
Granite Monthly” was published, by 
request of John Wentworth, a copy of 
the ** Writ of Supersedeas” issued by 
the last royal governor of New Hamp- 
shire, just previous to his hasty flight 
from the country already grown too 
ardently democratic for the safe abode 
of royalty. The document was made 
to apply to the revoking of the com- 
mission of Stephen Peabody as cor- 
oner in the county of Hillsborough, 
New Hampshire, because ‘‘ it appears 
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not to be consistent with Our Honor, 
and the good of Our Subjects of our 
said county, that the said Stephen 
Peabody should any longer be con- 
tinued in the said office.” 

The true inwardness of the repeal 
of this commission is found in the 
events of that period, and the history 
of the two men most immediately 
connected with the serving of the 
document, viz., the man whom it was 
designed to effect, and the sheriff of 
the county. 
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Stephen Peabody was one of the 
most ardent of patriots, and made 
himself heard and understood as 
arrayed with the lovers of liberty 
against the despotic exercise of the 
power of King George the III. Nor 
could he be bribed or kept silent by 
any appointment or commission under 
the king, and when the call for troops 
came to march for Bunker Hill, he 
was enrolled in the regiment of Col. 
James Reed, and was appointed its 
adjutant. In 1776 he was major in 
Col. Wyman’s regiment, raised for 
the Canada expedition. At the Bat- 
tle of Bennington he was upon the 
staff of Gen. Stark, and in the Rhode 
Island campaign of 1778 he was 
lieutenant colonel commanding in 
Gen. Whipple’s brigade. Col. Pea- 
body died in 1779, just in the midst 
of a most useful career. In his 
death the cause of the patriots lost 
one of its most able defenders. 

The political 
ments of Mr. Peabody during those 


undisguised senti- 
pre-revolutionary movements would 
have been sufficient cause in the mind 
of the royal governor for the revok- 
ing of any official commission in the 
hands of others than friends of the 
But how did the ear of 
Gov. Wentworth catch the discordant 
utterings of his distant commissioned 
subordinates ? 


royal cause. 


The sheriff of the county was the 
notorious tory, Benjamin Whiting, of 
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Hollis, whose obnoxious methods, 
odious deportment, and offensive ut- 
terances called for his examination 
by the Committee of Safety at Am- 
herst in July, 1775. He was sum- 
moned, but did not appear, to answer 
the charges of ‘* being inimical to the 
Rights and Liberties of the United 
Colonies,” or, in other words, a tory; 
but he was found guilty, and shortly 
afterward he left the state and his 
family, and a few years thereafter 
died in exile. He was one of the 
illustrious seventy-six who were em- 
braced in the ‘* Act of Banishment” 
passed by the General Court in No- 
vember, 1778. Whiting’s property 
was confiscated, and he was forbidden 
to return to the country under penalty 
of transportation. 

The two individuals thus noticed, 
both officers commissioned by the 
king, and brought often together in 
the discharge of their official duties,— 
one an outspoken tory, and the other 
an ardent patriot, diverse in charac- 
ter, and socially and politically op- 
posed ; the one having the ear of the 
royal governor, and the other the 
confidence of the people,—it is easily 
deducible how Gov. Wentworth should 
thus have concluded it ‘‘*no longer 
consistent with Our Honor and the 
good of Our Subjects of our said 
county that the said Stephen Peabody 
should any longer be continued in the 
said office.” 
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PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


BY 


An old man, my townsman, says,— 
**It is sixty years since father left 
me in Exeter to fit for college. I 
cannot refuse to admit that the P. E. A. 
graduate of to-day is often found to 
have a better trained mind than the 
college graduate of my time.” 

The foundation of the now famous 
Phillips Exeter Academy was due to 
the nobleness of John Phillips, Har- 
vard college, 1735. ‘* Without nat- 
ural issue, he made posterity his 
heir.” The alumni celebrated the 
end of the acagemy’s hundredth year 
of work in 1883. 

The writer was admitted as a 


**Prep.” We formed an irrelative 
crowd. There were neat and erect 
fellows from military academies, 


knowing high school boys, raw coun- 
try chaps, typical city lads, and 
Westerners, Southerners, and Chi- 
nese. The first day was unlike any 
day which I had ever experienced, or 
of which I had heard or read. "Twas 
surprising how soon the academy put 
its stamp upon every member. Ina 
short time, though differing widely in 
breeding, inclination, and capacity, 
the great mass was welded into a firm 
but mobile body. There were a good 
many disappointments. The work 
and methods of instruction were try- 
ing, and the strength of maturity, the 
confidence of previous leadership, and 
the complacency acquired under pri- 
vate tutorship failed in many instances 
to secure high standing. Recitation 
tests and frequent written examina- 
tions put us through sieve after sieve, 
and by Christmas every one had 
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Some did not re- 
turn after the holidays. During this 
year a foundation was laid in Latin, 
under a most enthusiastic instructor, 
which was so full, so exact, and so 
enduring that I have known many a 
fellow to rest all his hopes upon it 
when he had become an idle senior. 
The irreclaimable were 
largely dropped during this year. As 
juniors the grind became endurable, 
and we thought less of class and 
more of school. But enough of the 
unregenerate remained to furnish an 
excuse for another weeding out. The 
losses of this year were in part made 
good by a set who brought some ex- 
perience from the classical courses of 
the public schools. When we became 
middlers, the written examinations 
increased in severity, and the ‘‘ Pre- 
lims” were kept constantly in mind. 
For those who got away with ten 
subjects the senior year opened pleas- 
antly. The preparation for ‘‘ Finals” 
proceeded by easy stages, and we 
were graduated as the Centennial 
class. 

Exeter is simply a healthy, well- 
appointed town, of ancient date. It 
has secured little modern develop- 
ment. Remarkably few temptations 
beset the students. The North Ameri- 
can of July, 1858, says of the acad- 
emy,—‘‘Its students are steadily in- 
creasing in numbers, drawn thither 
in part by its ancient renown, and 
in part by its present reputation 
The internal 


found his place. 


weak and 


and charities. 


economy of the school is not unlike 
that of a well ordered college. 


The 
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teachers constitute a faculty, in which 
are vested the government 
instruction. Their support 
exclusively from the funds. 


and 
comes 
They 
do not, therefore, ‘hang on princes’ 
the still fickle 
favor of the populace. As a natural 
consequence, they are not obliged, by 
any consideration of interest, to lis- 


favors,’ or on more 


ten to the capricious whims of boys, 
or to pander to the tastes of a super- 
ficial, hurrying people. The 
faculty can be systematic and thorough 
without becoming a topic for debate 
and denunciation in town-meeting.” 
This is true to-day, and it is difficult 
to imagine a condition more likely to 
produce good results. Failure can 
come only through faculty weakness. 

There are in the academy four 
classes only,—Preparatory, Junior, 
Middle, Senior. The fit for college 
is not excelled; the English depart- 
ment is inferior to a good high school. 
Rules are few in number, but the 
wisdom of years has so fashioned 
them that their restraining power is 
felt throughout the course. The 
large degree of personal liberty, the 
absolute necessity of meeting certain 
well known requirements, and the 
strong democratic spirit of the school 
render it easy to assume college du- 
ties. The instructing body is remark- 
ably strong. Prof. Pennell is said to 
have revolutionized the teaching of 
Latin; certainly no student ever sat 
long under him without great gain in 
celerity and precision. Profs. Went- 
worth and Cilley are abler men than 
one sees much of in college. The 
method of instruction does not com- 
mend itself to the weak or indolent. 
Information is given only after suc- 
cess has been measurably secured by 
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hard work. The main thing sought 
is intellectual development. Hon- 
esty, inclination to labor, and power 
of endurance are imperatively de- 
manded. Hence, anything in quality, 
habit, mental or physical condition, 
seriously interfering with a pupil’s 
progress, is very apt to make his seat 
vacant. The academy boy 
would seem to be one with vitality 


ideal 


and human nature enough to be way- 
ward, but possessed of latent manli- 
ness sufficient to conquer himself. 
The majority of the applicants for 
admission have had some training in 
small academies and high schools, 
and readily fall into the Junior class. 
Two years of sharp work fit them for 
entrance to any college except Har- 
vard. <A few graduates from classi- 
cal institutions are admitted every 
year to the Middle class, of whom 
some complete the course and enter 
college a year in advance. Candi- 
dates for Harvard take the ‘* Prelims” 
at the end of the Middle year, and 
‘*Finals” when through with the 
Senior. 

The faculty encourage base-ball, 
foot-ball, and rowing, and there is 
always a lively interest in the games. 
There are two literary societies. The 
Golden Branch was established in 
1818, and has until within a few years 
afforded a common meeting-place for 
picked boys of the different classes. 
The Gideon S. Soule was organized 
in 1882. Neither makes any parade 
of mystery, and both are without 
doubt of considerable value. The 
best scholars are sought for member- 
ship. With a view to supply ‘the, 
lack of a proper medium for the 
interchange of opinions and the dis- 
cussion of matters of general inter- 
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est” by the students, an academy 
paper was established April 6, 1878. 
The Exonian has been published reg- 
ularly since during term time. It 
has been of signal service to the 
athletic interest, and given the latest 
news from other schools and colleges. 
Every student has an opportunity to 
see his views in print, if expressed in 
a gentlemanly manner, on all ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of the 
academy. - 

Nowhere is merit found out quicker 
than at a large school, and the boys 
at Phillips Exeter seem to take on 
with their new life extra discernment 
in this particular. If the new fellow 
can do anything well, he may be of 
any shape, age, or nationality, and 
get his due meed of acknowledgment, 
and if companionable, contract en- 
during friendships. The system of 
management is the outcome of steady 
growth. There have been no weak 
administrations, for at no time during 
the school’s hundred years has the 
faculty as a whole been lacking in 
power. It is no secret that the set 
of the institution is towards Harvard. 
The present teaching force is made 
up altogether of Harvard graduates. 
The work of the Senior year does not 
furnish the best drill for advanced 
standing in other colleges, and the 
course might profitably end at expira- 
tion of the third year, but for the 
peculiar demands of Harvard. 

Phillips Andover is a lively rival. 
Its influence has been in favor of 
Yale, but ’83 and ’84 sent large num- 
bers to Harvard. It is likely that 
the preliminary examinations will 
bring still nearer resemblance. 

If Harvard’s new theories are re- 
pugnant to the old teachers, they 
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make no sign, but year after year 
‘*hit-up” the pace, and send the 
boys well prepared. Nevertheless, it 
would be instructive, perhaps enter- 
taining, to hear the outspoken opin- 
ions of such fair exponents of the 
Harvard of a quarter of a century ago 
concerning the Harvard management 
of to-day. Whatever else happens, 
the new departure is likely to improve 
the English province of the academy. 
When our own language and physics 
are taught as ably as Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, Phillips Exeter will 
be ‘‘far and away” the best school 
in the country. 

We never heard a student assert 
that the son of a wealthy man received 
better treatment because of his wealth, 
but it is widely believed that weak 
goodness sometimes gets the better 
of prankish ability in the matter of 
pecuniary assistance. School boys 
there, as elsewhere, are keen observ- 
ers in their own sphere, and it may 
as well be said now, the marking sys- 
tem in use is never understood by the 
students. For a time the belief ob- 
tains that high marks indicate ability. 
Next, it seems certain that they are 
secured by sustained effort. Then 
the conviction is forced home that 
the marks of some of the dull are 
starred. Finally, marks lose all sort 
of significance to any save those who 
are struggling for scholarships ; but 
the estimate of the faculty, expressed 
in other ways, has great weight. 

Itis generally known that no acad- 
emy affords more assistance to poor 
but enterprising young men. Tuition 
is remitted in many instances, schol- 
arships supply great help, and Abbot 
Hall furnishes board for fifty at cost. 
But fears are expressed that rich 
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chaps dominate the school in many 
ways not open to faculty observation. 
No foundation for such fears exists. 
Abbot Hall exerts more influence 
than Gorham and all other boarding- 
places combined. It is to be regret- 
ted, perhaps, that family and wealth, 
in some respects, have so little in- 
fluence. For it is idle to assert that 
the banding together of a large 
number of indigent students favors 
the fullest development. ‘Heavily 
ironed with poverty,” the boy who 
spends four years in Abbot Hall 
needs the occasional company of his 
more generously nurtured rival. The 
wealthy boy at Exeter is generally 
liberal and gentlemanly. 

For many reasons it is better to 
enter the school as a ‘*Prep.” One 
comes in at a favorable period of life. 
Young, eager, and impressionable, he 
‘*catches on” to the beat and tick of 
the course, and sooner warms and 
thrills with the great heart of the 
beardless democracy. And his alma 
mater deals tenderly with his juvinal- 
ity and inexperience, and if he remains 
under her brooding wings, whispers 
secrets never imparted to those who 
come after their bloom and freshness 
have vanished. 

What special advantages has the 
academy over a good high school? 
Seemingly none, except to such boys 
as desire an exceptional fit for col- 
lege, and yet, now and then, parents 
will be found reasoning something 
after this fashion: Any one of our 
high school cities or towns is a small 
place so far as area goes, and the boys 
generally come in contact with a single 
cultivated male instructor, meet few 
exceptionally bright shoolmates, hear 
the same ideas uttered on every side, 
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entertain the same opinions, and lead 
the same home lives. But the mo- 
ment one enters P. E. A. chapel it is 
a new world. A corps of trained 
teachers, able men, who are neither 
priggish, affected, nor unhealthy in 
body or mind, confront him. Bright 
lads from every part of the country 
challenge attention, and show him 
differences in ways, thoughts, and 
speech. 

Is the academy suitable for all 
boys? Perhaps not. ‘*The disci- 
pline is not adapted to boys who 
require severe restrictions.” The 
naturally shrinking, with few excep- 
tions, may do better in their home 
neighborhoods. Too much has been 
said in favor of toughening timid 
Then there is a class whose 
rugged minds will bear a good deal 
of disentangling and explanation. It 
does n’t seem to do any harm to make 
their progress easy, since, if well 
started, they are sure to dwell long 
enough to get the needed discipline. 
To whom does the academy offer 
special advantages? To the boy en- 
health, determination, 
and ambition, the advantages cannot 
be over-estimated. It is well for the 
academy boy whose circumstances 
and aims demand unrelieved applica- 


boys. 


dowed with 


tion if he has enjoyed a year’s com- 
panionship and rivalry with bright 
high school girls. 

It is possible that a return to the 
old system of boarding in private 
families would protect many boys 
from evil influences. It is well, how- 
ever, to remember Dr. Arnold’s con- 
clusion, that the inevitable time of 
trial in boys’ lives might be more 
quickly and safely passed in the fit- 
ting schools than elsewhere. And it 
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is likely that the old system had its 
special defects. The very poor would 
certainly find it impossible to pay 
even the reasonable charges of pri- 
vate families. There is a growing 
belief that an academy faculty might 
furnish the family influence wanting 
in the dormitories. 

Even Mrs. Ruggles’s 
would not flourish 


tart-stand 


here. The boys 


Campton, N. 
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But let me tell you, future Exonian» 
Hervey, like John Buncle’s Ralph 
Hawkwell, keeps an excellent eating- 
house, where you may enjoy social 
suppers and get choice things after a 
walk out on the Hampton road or a 
pull on the river, provided, all the 
while, you have the rem., and if you 
have not, though you were an apostle 
of a boy, Hervey would have very 


average at least seventeen years. little regard for vou. 
* 
CAMPTON, N. H. ; 


The following letter will explain 

itself : 
New Beprorp, Mass., 
March 25, 1887. 

To the Editor of the Granite Monthly : 

There is a little point of local his- 
tory in New Hampshire which may 
be of interest to some of your read- 
ers. All the published accounts of 
the settlement of Campton agree in 
saying that the original grant of the 
township was to Gen. Jabez Spencer, 
of East Haddam, Conn. Now D. W. 
Patterson, Esq., who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the records of East 
Haddam, and with the history of the 
town, in a recent letter to me, says,— 

‘*You may put it down for certain 
that there was no Gen. Jabez Spen- 
cer in East Haddam. There was 
Gen. Joseph Spencer, but he served 
through the war, and died in 1808. 
His brother, Jared Spencer, was born 
Nov. 5, 1718, and died at East Wind- 
sor, Conn., when forty-four years old, 
on his way homeward from New Hamp- 
shire. Joseph and Hobart (two of 
the early settlers of Campton) were 
without doubt his sons, and Hobart 
married, August 22, 1763, Eunice 
Barnes.” 


From this there would seem to be 
no doubt that Jabez is either a cor- 
rupt tradition, or an error of the 
copyest. A reference to the original 
record, if it is accessible, would show 
whether the latter is the case or not. 
This statement of Mr. Patterson’s 
seems also to meet the objections of 
Rev. Mr. Hazen, in his centennial 
discourse at Plymouth, N. H., in 
1865, as to the early date assigned 
for the settlement of Campton. He 
refers to the statements in the Gaz- 
eteer, that the first settlers came to 
the town in 1763, or, according to 
Rev. Isaac Willey, in 1762, and says 
the evidence is not conclusive. But 
the fact that Jared Spencer died in 
the latter year, on his return from 
New Hampshire, is pretty good evi- 
dence that he had visited the site of 
his grant in that year. The date of 
his grant was 1761, and although on 
account of his death a new charter 
was granted in 1767, it is probable 
that some pioneers had settled in the 
town before that date. 

Respectfully etc., 
Henry WILLer. 
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WAS ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, FOUNDED BY SETTLERS 
FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE? 


New Hampshire Names among the Pioneers. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Fourtn Avprror’s Orrice, 
March 14, 1884. 
J. N. McCurntock, Esq. 

Dear Sir: In explanation of my 
interest in the subject noticed in the 
enclosed, I would state that I am in- 
terested in obtaining the history and 
genealogy of families of Old Mon- 
mouth county, New Jersey. Think- 
ing that possibly some of the Loyal- 
ists who left in 1783 might have 
carried away items of family history, 
I commenced a series of articles in 
the Daily Sun, of St. John, giving 
sketches of the ancestry of New Jer- 
sey Loyalists who settled in that 
vicinity, and asking descendants for 
such additional information as they 
might possess. ‘These articles have 
called forth a number of letters from 
‘*our cousins over the border” who 
descend from settlers who came from 
other places than New Jersey. In 
looking up the origin of the pioneers 
of St. John, so far as I have been 
able, I am satisfied that nearly or 
quite all came from New Hampshire, 
instead of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, as usually stated, and that 
the error occurred because the pio- 
neers sailed from a Massachusetts 
town. I give the pioneers’ names, 
and trust your local historians and 
genealogists will give some additional 
information on the subject. As the 
Quinten family is about the oldest 
there, and the first child born there 
was a Quinten, I am anxious to ob- 
tain some items about the family of 
Hugh, as also are his descendants at 
St. John. I cannot find here any 
histories of Chester or of Rockingham 
and Cheshire counties. 

Yours truly, Epwin SActer. 


The first exploration of the river 
St. John was made by a party which 


left Massachusetts, 1761, led by 
Israel Perley. They proceeded to 
Machias by water, and on through 
the woods to Oromecto, descended to 
the river St. John. Of the Mauger- 
ville settlement Mr. Perley was the 
founder. He died in 1813, in his 
seventy-fourth year. The 28th of 
August, 1762, James Simonds, James 
White, Jonathan Leavitt, Francis 
Peabody, Hugh Quinten, and others, 
twenty in all, including families, ar- 
rived at St. John from Newburyport. 
On the evening of their arrival, James, 
son of Hugh Quinten, was born at 
Fort Frederick, western side of the 
harbor. The year previous, Fort 
Frederick (old Fort Latour) had been 
garrisoned by a Highland regiment, 
and a survey made of the harbor of 
St. John by Capt. Bruce of the Royal 
Engineers. 

Mr. Simonds, who came in 1762, 
erected his dwelling on the ruins of 
an old French fort—Portland Point. 
At the Upper cove (Market slip), 
Jonathan Leavitt built a schooner as 
early as 1770, and named her the Min- 
nequash, the Indian name of the penin- 
sula, afterwards Parr-Turn and now 
St. John. Messrs. Simonds, White, 
and Leavitt married daughters of 
Francis Peabody, and settled at 
Maugerville, on the river St. John. 
His will was proven and registered 
the 25th of June, 1773; James Si- 
monds, judge of probate; Benjamin 
Atherton, register. 

In 1763 came a large party, among 
them Perleys, Barkers, Burpees, 
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Coys, Pickards, Crystys, Hartts, 
Estys, Nevers, Palmers, Smiths, 


Easterbrooks, and otbers. All set- 
tled at Maugerville, on the St. John 
river, some seventy miles above St. 
John. 

In 1783 the Loyalists landed at St. 
John, and in J. W. Lawrence’s inter- 
esting little book, entitled ‘Foot 
Prints or Incidents in the Early His- 
tory of New Brunswick,” the names 
of about 1,500 persons are given to 
whom town lots were assigned. Most 
of these belonged to well known fam- 
ilies of New England and the Mid- 
dle states. A ‘Colonel Glazier” is 
named among pioneers of St. John; 
perhaps he was the ‘‘ Bearmsly Gla- 
zier” whose heirs were granted a 
town lot 1783, with the Loyalists. 
In regard to the first settlers of St. 
John and Maugerville named above 
as settling there 1761-63, the first 
English in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, it is certain that some were 
from New Hampshire. Mr. 
Quinten, an aged, respected citizen 
of St. John, says.in regard to the 
father of the first child born there,— 
‘“My grandfather, Hugh Quinten, 
was a grantee of both Parr-Turn and 
Carleton (now St. John). In an old 
family Bible I find it recorded that 
Hugh Quinten was born in Cheshire, 
New Hampshire, in 1741; that Eliza- 
beth Cristy was born in Londonderry, 
N. H., in 1741, and that Hugh and 
Elizabeth were married in 1761.” 

If this Hugh Quinten was the same 
named in the Granite Monthly, March, 
1884, in the sketch of Windham, as 
having been a soldier in the Old 
French War, he must have enlisted 
when quite a youth. But in the Rev- 
olutionary War, in some of the prov- 


John 
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inces, all boys sixteen years old were 
required to do military duty. The 
Cheshire named in the family Bible 
was probably the town now known as 
Chester, which was originally called 
Cheshire. Among the first settlers 
of this place (named in N. H. Pro- 
vincial papers, Vol. Il) was James 
Quenten, of Scotch Irish descent. 
Was Hugh a son of this James? Is 
there any record giving any informa- 
tion of the families of James and 
Hugh? Mr. John Quinten, who is a 
son of Jesse, and grandson of Hugh, 
says there is a tradition that Hugh 
left behind two half brothers named 
Joshua and Jonathan. In Adams’s 
History of Fairhaven, Vt., mention 
is made of a Josiah Quinten, origi- 
nally of New Hampshire, who went 
to Whitehall, N. Y., and subsequently 
settled in Fairhaven, Vt. 

The Cristys who settled in St. 
John went from Londonderry, N. H., 
and were probably descended from 
the Peter Cristy named as an early 
Scotch Presbyterian settler in Parker’s 
History of that place. There was a 
Jesse and a Thomas Christy among 
the first settlers of St. John. Matthew 
Taylor, an early settler of St. John, 
and one of above named grantees of 
1783, was also from Londonderry. 
These names would lead to the sup- 
position that perhaps others named 
were also from New Hampshire. 
Nathaniel Burpee, a soldier of the 
Old French War, settled at Candia, 
N. H. As Burpee, Quinten, and 
perhaps others, while soldiers in that 
war, had visited what is now known 
as New Brunswick, their reports may 
have induced the first settlers to go 
there after peace was declared. Capt. 
Francis Peabody, who went to New 











Brunswick, 1762, judging from his, 
name, was probably a descendant of 
the Lieut. Francis Peabody who came 
to America in 1635 in the ship Planter : 
the Peabody family was quite numer- 
ous in New Hampshire when St. John 
was founded. Jonathan Leavitt seems 
also a New Hampshire name; John 
and Thomas Leavitt were early set- 
tlers of Dover,—the first was at that 
place about 1645,—and Leavitts are 
named at Chichester, Effingham, and 
other places. Easterbrook and Esty 
or Estes were also New Hampshire 
names. Joseph Easterbrook, of En- 
field, Middlesex county, England, 
settled at Concord, N. H., 1660, and 
the family name occurs at Acworth 
and Amherst about the time of the 
Revolution. About the first of the 
Esty family in this country was Rob- 
ert, born in Dover, England, May 
28, 1645, and son of Matthew of 
that town; Joseph Esty or Estes 
was at Dover, 1732-’40; he married 
Mary, daughter of Peter Robinson, 
1719. Elijah Estes was also at Dover, 
1757. James White is named among 
the Scotch Irish Presbyterians at 
Londonderry, and the same name is 
found among the first settlers of New 
Brunswick. Benjamin Atherton was 
among the original settlers there, and 
his is also a well known New Hamp- 
shire name. Israel Perley was a 
New Brunswick, 1761. 
Allen Perley, the founder of this 
family, came from London, 1635, in 
the ship Planter, and descendants 
settled at Dunbarton, N. H. 


pioneer in 


Barna- 


bas Barker, named at Scituate, Mass., 
who married 1719, had descendants 
who went to New Hampshire, and a 
Barker was among the pioneers at 
Of the others named, 


St. John. 
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Palmers, Simonds, Odell, and Smith 
were common New Hampshire names. 
Among the pioneers of St. John are 
named a Coy, a Hartt; and a Nevers. 
Were these names found in New 
Hampshire, 1761-63? There was a 
Richard Nevers and wife Martha 
named at Woburn, Mass., 1689. 
Matthew Coy is named at Boston, 
1653, said to have come over 1638. 
The name McCoy is found in early 
New Hampehirg records, an Alexan- 
der McCoy, from the Highlands of 
Scotland, being among the early set- 
tlers of Londonderry. Hart is a 
common New Hampshire name, but 
the St. John pioneer spelled his name 
Hartt. 

In the long list of names of Loyal- 
ists, given in Mr. Lawrence’s book, 
to whom town lots were granted in 
St. John in 1783, are a number fa- 
miliar in New Hampshire. Included 
in this list are found the names of 
some who preceded the Loyalists. 

Though a number of the founders 
of St. John and Mangerville sailed 
from Newburyport, Mass., vet it is 
certain that some were from New 
Hampshire. The writer is not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the local his- 
tories of towns of the state, and gen- 
ealogies of families named, to express 
a decided opinion in regard to the 
majority of these pioneers, but from 
what has been stated he is inclined 
to believe that nearly or quite all 
went from New Hampshire. and from 
places not far from the Merrimack 
river. Can any reader of the Granite 
Monthly give any information of the 
persons named ? 

Last year the descendants of the 
Loyalists at St. John celebrated the 
Centennial of the landing of their 
ancestors, and it awakened an inter- 
est in descendants of those who pre- 
ceded the Loyalists in their own 
ancestry. 
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Apsout Money anp Orner THINGS. 
A Gift-book. By the Author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Pp. 
vi, 234. 12mo, cloth, 90 cents. 


Miss Muloch discourses with sound 
common-sense on the practical topics 
she has chosen for her essays about 
money, life and its work, genius, sis- 
terhoods, and the Irish question ; and 
her words are so direct and natural 
that they seem to come from the lips 
of a friend and not from a printed 
sheet. The short stories which form 
half the book are bright and interest- 
ing, full of good a and helpful 
suggestions.— Boston Advertiser. 


In THE WronG Parapise, AND OTHER 
Stortres. By Andrew Lang, Au- 
thor of ‘*Custom and Myth,” &c. 
Pp. 256. 16mo, half cloth, 60 cents. 


Since Elie Berthet wrote his won- 
derful stories on The Prehistoric 
World, no volume of archeological 
fiction (to coin a term) has been writ- 
ten that will bear comparison with 
this extraordinary collection of stories 
by Mr. Lang. It is a clever thing to 
write a romance laid at the close of 
the glacial epoch, but when that ro- 
mance is replete not merely with the 
riches of ethnology and tradition, but 
rich with satire and even pathos, the 
work is more than clever—it is won- 
derful. To the Jayman, the 
downright fun, the originality, the 
wisdom of these tales will successfully 
appeal for sympathy ; to the scholar, 
above all to him who dabbles in folk- 
lore and ethnology, they are a never- 
ending spring of pure delight.—Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Boston. 





Tuetr Pirermace. By Charles Dud- 
ley Warner. Richly illustrated by 
C. S. Reinhart. Pp. viii, 364. 8vo, 
ornamental cloth, $2.00. 

No wore entertaining travelling 
companions for a tour of pleasure 
resorts could be wished for than those 
who in Mr. Warner’s pages chat and 
laugh, and skim the cream of all the 
enjoyment to be found from Mount 
Washington to the White Sulphur 
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Springs. ‘ His pen-pictures 
of the characters typical of each re- 
sort, of the manner of life followed 
at each, of the humor and absurdities 
peculiar to Saratoga, or Newport, or 
Bar Harbor, as the case may be, are 
as good-natured as they are clever. 
The satire, when there is any, is of 
the mildest, and the general tone is 
that of one glad to look on the bright- 
est side of the cheerful, pleasure- 
seeking world with which he mingles. 

In Mr. Reinhart the author 
has an assistant who has done with 
his pencil almost exactly what Mr. 
Warner has accomplished with his 
pen. His drawings are spirited, catch 
with wonderful success the tone and 
costume of each place visited, and 
abound in good-natured fun.—Chris- 
tian Union, N. Y. 


LOCALITIES IN ANCIENT DO- 
VER. 
BY JOHN R. HAM, M. D. 

A few corrections need to be made 
in this article, which has been printed 
in the last three numbers of this mag- 
azine. 

On page 364, vol. ix, Charles Point 
should be Charles’s Point. 

On page 365, right-hand column, 
ninth line from top, in should be into. 

Page 367, left-hand column, twelfth 
line from top, Rayal’s should be Roy- 
al’s. 

Page 367, left-hand column, fourth 
line from bottom, Varnay’s should be 
Varney’s. 

Page 367, right-hand column, nine- 
teenth line from top, Haye’s should 
be Hayes’s. 

Page 367, right-hand column, twen- 
ty-second line from top, 1649 should 
be 1694. 

In vol. x, page 8, left-hand colamn, 
fifteenth line from top, in should be 
into. 

Vol. x, page 8, left-hand column, 
fifteenth line from bottom, strike out 
the word Wecohamet. 

Vol. x, page 11, right-hand column, 
second line from bottom, for they read 
it, and for confirm read confirms. 
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Cc. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


A few weeks ago it was our for- 
tune to be escorted through the ex- 
tensive manufacturing establishment 
of C. C. Briggs & Co., by the senior 
member of the firm, and it was an 
occasion of so much interest that the 
memory of it is very pleasant to ‘re- 
call. 

Mr. Briggs is a quiet, well informed 
gentleman, who seems to take pleas- 
ure in exhibiting his factory and 
warerooms, and in answering the 


Java and the islands of the 
East furnish the close-grained ebony. 
Australia sends to America its finest 
wool, from which is made the felt for 
the hammers. For the elaborately 
ornamented cases the forests of the 
tropics and of the temperate zone 
are drawn upon for their choicest 
woods. Iron from Norway, copper 
from Lake Superior, silver from Ne- 
vada, copal from Brazil, and the com- 
mon woods of New England, are 


slain. 





many questions which a novice may 
ask. Never before did we realize the 
amount of skill, labor, and science 
called into exercise in designing and 
building a modern piano-forte. It 
may well be called a triumph of me- 
chanical skill. To the construction 
of it the most widely separated coun- 
tries of the globe contribute of their 
products. Africa furnishes her quota 
in the polished ivory, to obtain which 
great herds of elephants are annually 


gathered together, and under the 
skilled hands of busy artisans are 
modelled and united into the modern 
piano, the joy of the home circle. 
The factory where the Briggs 
pianos are finally made ready for the 
market is situated in Boston, at No. 
5 Appleton street, near Tremont 
street. Here are made the Briggs 
Upright, Grand, and Square Piano- 
Fortes, ready for the market. Out- 
side the city are several establish- 
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ments which contribute to the piano. shire, there is a factory where the 
In the thriving village of Lisbon. on sounding-boards for these pianos are 
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the banks of the Ammonoosuc river, 
in the northern part of New Hamp- 
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3 PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY. 


BRIGGS & CO.’ 


Cc. C. 


made. Out in Cambridge is situated 
the factory where is made the heavy 
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wood-work which enters into the con- 
struction of the piano. The home 
factory is the place where the prod- 
ucts of the outlying establishment are 
brought together and finally united 
into a beautiful whole,—the Briggs 
Piano. 


From a Boston contemporary the 
following facts have been collected : 
Among the houses which have con- 
tributed to making this city an im- 
portant centre in the production of 





musical instruments is that of C. C. 
Briggs & Co. To accommodate the 
increased demand for their instru- 
ments, Messrs. Briggs & Co. have 
removed from their former location, 
No. 1125 Washington street, to their 
commodious and substantial six story 
factory, No. 5 Appleton street. ‘This 
enterprising firm manufacture several 
styles of upright, grand, and square 
piano-fortes, with many new features 
and improvements in the scales and 
styles, and the success of their instru- 
ments and the commendation they 
have everywhere received from deal- 
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ers and artists attest the substantial 
progress of the firm in their impor- 
tant art. The principal aim of Messrs. 
Briggs & Co. is to make a first-class 
piano in every respect, with special 
attention to its lasting qualities. By 
constant care, experiment, and en- 
deavor, Messrs. Briggs & Co. have 
brought their instruments to the high- 
est standard of excellence, and in the 
opinion of those who have used them 
os are the nearest approach to per- 

— fection yet attained. 
The piano scales are 
drawn by Mr. C. C. 
Briggs, who has had 
practical experience 
in piano building for 
aquarter of a century: 
and his scales, drawn 
years ago for other 
firms, are in use to- 
day. The new style 
cases of this house 
are wholly original in 
design, and made of 
the most durable and 
fashionable woods. 
Among upright styles 
are their famous cot- 
tage pianos, which, by thoughtful and 
patient study and experiment they 
have brought to a wonderful degree 
of perfection, securing a small piano 
embodying the qualities of volume, 
fulness, and sweetness of tone of 
the larger sizes. Messrs. Briggs & 
Co.’s separable piano is one of the 
most ingenious inventions for facil- 
itating the moving of the larger 
sizes of pianos through passages and 
doorways otherwise impassable. The 
cases are each divided into two verti- 
cal sections front and back. The 
style A, cottage upright piano, has 
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three strings to a note, overstrung 
bass with repeating action, handsome 
panels, round corners, plain trusses, 
ivory keys, and improved music rack. 
Style G is also three strings to a note, 
overstrung bass and repeating action, 
with handsome panels and carved 
trusses, ivory keys and improved 
music rack, and has an exceedingly 
fine, rich quality of tone and even 
scale, and is the most desirable size 
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rosewood, plain, and serpentine mold- 
ings on plinth, and Agraffe treble. 
Messrs. Briggs & Co. furnish a war- 
ranty with every piano sold, warrant- 
ing for five years from date of sale. 
Mr. C. C. Briggs, the senior mem- 
ber of the firm, is a native of Boston, 
brought up and educated in the city. 
He is a natural musician, and for 
many years was choir-leader in a 
metropolitan church. Before starting 





BRIGGS’ SEPARATE PIANO. 


for the parlor. Style B has in addi- 
tion a brass action rail, four pilasters 
and moulding in front, extra hand- 
some panels, ivory keys, and improved 
music rack, and is the favorite of 
artists for its great volume and purity 
of tone. 

Style D, square, has four round 
corners, richly carved legs and lyre, 
French action and top dampers, solid 


in business for himself he served a 
long and faithful apprenticeship with 
some of the leading manufacturers of 
musical instruments of that day, and 
entered upon his work fully prepared 
and equipped to build up and conduct 
a great piano manufacturing estab- 
lishment. In him were combined a 
fine musical ear, inventive and me- 
chanical ability, the skill to handle 
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tools and work out his designs, and 
business and executive ability to suc- 
ceed in what he should undertake. 
He has this advantage over the most 
of his rivals, that he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with every detail of the busi- 
ness. Unlike most workmen he can 
build a piano from the raw material, 
tune it, and then sell it, which latter 
becomes the easiest task to perform 
on account of the many merits of the 
instruments. The Briggs piano meets 
a want in the community which it fills 
to perfection. It is at once a fine 
instrument, and one within the reach 
of all who can afford a good thing. 
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The prices are the lowest consistent 
with thorough workmanship and the 
best materials. The stock is received 
in the basement, and thence carried 
to the upper story by a commodious 
freight elevator ; thence its course is 
downward, story by story, until it 
reaches the warerooms on the first 
floor, a large and commodious room, 
filled with finished products of the 
factory. ‘These pianos are very pop- 
ular with the people, as shown by the 
thousands in use in every part of our 
country, and the Briggs pianos are 
as well known as any made. 


A SKETCH OF ONE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE’S MOST ENTER- 
PRISING BUSINESS CONCERNS. 


In 1871 Mr. Edd. F. Higgins made 
a beginning in a small store in Man- 
chester, N. H., which has grown into 
the largest house-furnishing store in 
the state. Soon after starting, he 
perceived that the city of Manchester 
and the surrounding country needed 
an establishment at which good, hon- 
est goods could be purchased at 
reasonable prices, and set to work 
with the end in view of gradually 
building up and ‘maintaining such an 
establishment. He soon associated 
with himself his brother, Mr. H. F. 
Higgins, under the firm name of Hig- 
gins Bros., and to their small stock 
of crockery, cutlery, &c., they began 
to add the cheaper grades of furni- 
ture, at the same time increasing the 
size of the store by taking additional 
room from time to time as needed. 
In February, 1878, having carefully 
felt their way along amid the break- 
ers of the business depression then 


sweeping over the country, they de- 
cided that the generous support given 
by the public warranted them in still 
further catering to the wants of their 
patrons. Accordingly, after leasing 
the entire building of Wells block, in 
which they were situated, they fitted 
up in the basement a carpet room, 
the best in the state, and opened a 
large and varied assortment of car- 
petings, which venture proved an 
immediate success. During the sum- 
mer following the floor area of the 
main store was nearly doubled by 
adding the next store north of theirs, 
and, the partitions being removed, 
they had the largest and handsomest 
store not only in Manchester, but in 
the state. 

Still their increasing trade, and the 
desire to please an appreciating pub- 
lic, urged them on to greater efforts. 
They began the manufacture of up- 
holstered furniture; their carpet de- 
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partment was moved from the base- 
ment to the floor above, thus affording 
better light for the display of these 
goods, and making it easier of access 
to purchasers ; their means for man- 
ufacturing and finishing cabinet fur- 
niture were increased so far as their 
always limited room would allow ; 
their force of competent workmen 
was augmented, and every effort was 
made to keep abreast of the times. 
At this juncture they opened a 
branch establishment in Concord, 
N. H., and under the able manage- 
ment of Mr. W. C. Patten, their 
former head clerk, who now entered 
the firm of Higgins & Patten, a pros- 
perous business was transacted for 
two years, when, owing to the ill 
health of Mr. Patten, this branch of 
the business passed into other hands. 
They now more clearly than ever 
saw in the near future the necessity 
of having still more commodious 
quarters and enlarged facilities for a 
constantly growing business. Vari- 
ous plans were thought of, discussed, 
and rejected; all feasible projects 
for securing the needed accommoda- 
tions were eagerly scanned and then 
given up, until just as it was almost 
decided to remodel the building in 
which they were situated, the City 
Hotel, one of Manchester’s best 
known landmarks, was offered for 
sale, and seeing in its purchase the 
consummation of a long coveted 
scheme, they quickly seized the op- 
portunity, and in July, 1884, the old 
City Hotel passed into their hands. 
and became devoted to their uses. 
After several months’ labor and 
the expenditure of a large sum of 
money, it was fitted for their busi- 
ness, and was occupied by them in 
October, 1884. The first floor front 
is devoted to crockery, china, glass, 
silver-ware, and kindred goods. Pass- 
ing from the crockery department 
towards the rear, and ascending a 
short flight of broad steps, one enters 
the best lighted and most commodi- 
ous carpet room in the state of New 
Hampshire. Here may be found im- 


ported and domestic carpetings and 
rugs, in many grades and styles, and 
hard to suit is the person who cannot 
here find what he searches for. Pass- 
ing to the next floor above, the pur- 
chaser, or visitor (for visitors are 
always welcome), is in the midst of 
a bewildering array of easy chairs, 
patent rockers, divans, and parlor 
suites, and after entering the drapery 
department one sees displayed up- 
holstery goods, lace curtains, and 
drapery material in profusion, luxu- 
rious Turkish chairs, and the finest 
of parlor furniture, upholstered in 
plushes, spun silks, damasks, and 
various beautiful coverings. After 
resting and feasting one’s eyes, the 
ascension of another flight of stairs 
brings one where lovers of fine cabi- 
net work may see an elegant lot of 
Chamber suites, side-boards, parlor 
and library tables, mirrors, book- 
cases, desks, and all the things which 
are needed to make a home perfect 
in its appointments. 

The firm had now nearly reached 
the goal of its ambition, that being 
to have a perfect house-furnishing 
establishment ; but the senior mem- 
ber, notwithstanding his success in 
establishing and maintaining such a 
prosperous business, became desirous 
of seeking ‘* fresh laurels in pastures 
new,” and on the Ist of February of 
the present year he sold his interest 
in the business to Messrs. W. C. 
Patten and H. P. Crowell, whose 
long experience well fits them for the 
positions they now occupy in the 
concern. They, together with the re- 
maining partner, Mr. H. F. Higgins, 
have put the business on a still firmer 
and more lasting basis by organizing 
a stock company, with the name of 
Higgins Brothers Company, and in- 
corporated March 14, 1887. The 
new concern propose not only to 
maintain the high reputation of the 
former firm, but to add to its lustre 
so far as possible by giving their 
patrons more and better goods for 
their money than ever. Their wide 
experience enables them to purchase 
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and construct their goods at the low- 
est possible cost. Their upholstering 
is all done by first-class workmen, 
under their personal supervision, and 
every piece of furniture is guaranteed 
as represented. Mr. Crowell’s long 
connection with the wholesale crock- 
ery and glass trade, and more recently 
with the furniture trade, eminently 
fits him for the business, and Mr. 
Patten’s connection with the old firm 
as book-keeper and head salesman 
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for years is a sufficient guaranty 
that all purchasers may safely en- 
trast their orders to him. At the 
present time, although the season is 
so backward, they have connected 
with their establishment, in various 
departments, twenty-two persons, 
producing and selling goods, and 
their enterprise well merits the suc- 
cess in the future that has resulted 
from their efforts in the past. 
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Old City Hotel refitted and sentedelieds thus making the largest, handsom- 

est, and most convenient store in New Hampshire, corner Elm and Lowell Sts. 

The Largest and Best Stock of House Furnishing 
Goods North of Boston. 


Higgins Brothers Co., Manchester, N. H. 
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American History, Statesmanship, and Literature. 


Logically compact in structure and development, scholar] 
style, and withal pervaded by a-lofty ethical spirit, they onde 
modern English prose, and bid fair to settle many a literary question that has hitherto defied 
the wisdom of the wisest. — 7he Jndependent. 


and readable in thought and 
a most decided advance in 





American Commonwealths. 


A Series of volumes narrating the ,istory of those States of the Union which havea 


(Other volumes in preparation. ) 


striking Political, Social, or Economical History. 
Edited by Horace E. Scupper. 


VIRGINIA. By JouHN Esten Cooke. 
OREGON. By WiLLiaM Barrows. 
MARYLAND. By WitttaM Hanp Browne. 
KENTUCKY. By N.S. SHALER. 
MICHIGAN. By Tuomas M. Coo.ey. 
KANSAS. By Leverett W. SPRING. 
CALIFORNIA. By Jostan Royce. 


Each volume, t6mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
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American Statesmen. 


A Series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the Political History of the United 


I. 

II. 
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Vv. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIL. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
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States. 
Edited by Joun T. Morse, Jr. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Joun T. Morst, Jr. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Casot LoDGR, 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. von Hotst. 
ANDREW FACKSON. By Prof, WM. G. SUMNER. 
JOHN RANDOLPH. By HENky ADAMS. 

JAMES MONROE. By Pres. D. C. GiLman. 

THOMAS FEFFERSON. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Caspor Lopes. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. By Joun Austin STEVENS. 
JAMES MADISON. By Sypney Howarp Gay. 

JOHN ADAMS. By Joun T. Morsg, Jr. 

JOHN MARSHALL. By ALLAN B. MAGRUDER. 
SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 

XV. HENRY CLAY. By Cart Scnurz. (Nearly Ready.) 


Each volume, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25 


American Men of Letters. 


A Series of Biographies of Distinguished American Authors. 
Edited by Cuartes DupLEY WARNER. 
Il. WASHINGTON IRVING. By CuarLes DuDLEY WARNER. 
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Ill. HENRY D. THOREAU. By FRAnk B. SANBORN. 
IV. GEORGE RIPLEY. By Octavius Brooks FROTHINGHAM. 
V. YAMES FENIMORE COOPER. By Prot. T. R. Lounssury. 


VI 
VII 


VIII. 
IX. 


. NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. ScuDDER. 


. MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. By T. W. Hicctnson. 
. RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By O. W. HoLmgEs. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. By G. E. WoopDBERRY. 
NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. By H. A. BEERS. 


(Other volumes in preparation.) 
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